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LONG-RANGE VIEWS ON THE 
TEACHER SHORTAGE 


it 1s clear that expediency has dic- 
tated most of the methods used in 
efforts to overcome the teacher short- 
age. About eighty-five thousand per- 
sons are said to be teaching on sub- 
standard certificates. Teachers who 
normally would have retired have re- 
mained on the job. Some schools have 
been closed, and in many others 
classes have increased in size. Many 
boards of education have raised teach- 
ers’ salaries under pressure rather than 
for the purpose of providing an in- 
come level appropriate to profes- 
sional status and responsibility. Per- 
haps no other solutions were possible 
under the circumstances that have 
obtained since the war began. These 
methods will, however, prove to be 
quite inadequate for dealing with the 
phases of the problem which are ap- 
proaching. 

Hundreds of articles, editorials, and 
pamphlets commenting on this prob- 
lem have been published during the 


past four years. In the early part of 
this period there were warnings of the 
impending shortage and suggestions 
on how to meet it. More recently 
there have appeared descriptions of 
the situation as it has developed and 
summaries of how it is being met, oc- 
casionally supplemented by gloomy 
predictions of the future. There are, 
in fact, many reasons for believing 
that the situation will become more, 
rather than less, acute in the postwar 
period. It seems obvious that many of 
the hopeful plans for postwar educa- 
tion will come to naught if the short- 
age does continue. By formulating 
policies and plans now for a long- 
range attack on the problem, we may 
eventually be able to dispense with 
the hand-to-mouth methods by which 
some of the gaps in the teaching force 
have been filled. 

The immediate causes of the short- 
age are well known. The absorption of 
many teachers by the armed forces is 
not to be denied, but this loss is by no 
means the only cause. Thousands of 
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teachers have left the profession for 
other reasons. At the same time the 
usual source of replacements—the 
teacher-training institution—is dry- 
ing up. In the Minnesota Journal of 
Education for February, 1945, Walter 
E. Englund describes the situation in 
that state as follows: 


Minnesota has lost twelve thousand 
teachers since Pearl Harbor. Teachers are 
leaving the profession in this state at the rate 
of more than five thousand per year. They 
have gone into the armed services; some into 
industry; others into business. The significant 
thing is that they have left the classroom. 

A questionnaire to 513 schools in Minne- 
sota seeking information as to the number of 
high-school graduates in 1944, the number 
now taking teacher training, the number who 
ordinarily would be taking such training, 
elicited 329 replies. Information was also re- 
quested as to the number of teachers who 
would probably return to the school systems 
after the war and the number who would 
leave the same schools at the cessation of 
hostilities. The results show that in the 
schools reporting, 12,551 boys and girls were 
graduated in 1944; 633 are now in teacher 
training, while in a “normal” year there 
would have been 1,588 so engaged. It was 
also reported that these school systems ex- 
pected 393 teachers to return after the war 
and, at the same time, they would probably 
lose 1,287. 

A survey of the teacher-training institu- 
tions of Minnesota and the Northwest shows 
the enrolments at approximately one-third 
of normal. The National Education Associa- 
tion substantiates those findings by saying 
that enrolments are down about 65 per cent, 
nationally. Here, then, is the “teacher crop” 
for the immediate future. Here are the re- 
placements for a depleted profession. 


Almost every discussion of the 
problem refers to low salaries as a pri- 
mary factor. The Nation’s Schools 
polled sco representative school ad- 
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ministrators on ‘why teachers leave.” 
The replies of about 170 of these ad- 
ministrators were summarized in the 
September, 1944, number of the mag- 
azine. Among the results are: 


Four-fifths of the administrators mention 
low salaries as a factor More respond- 
ents place “Low salaries” at the top of their 
lists than any other single item. 

Close upon the heels of the “‘Low salaries” 
category comes “Better opportunities in 
other types of work.” The war industries 
with their high wages have taken a terrific 
toll from the classroom, and shortages and 
high salaries in other fields have lured other 
teachers from their school desks, at least 
temporarily. Many, of course, may return. 

More than half of the superintendents 
replying place “Better opportunities in other 
school systems” as a cause of deflection, 
giving it third place among probable causes. 

“Insecurity of tenure” falls in fourth place 
in the tabulation, with “Restrictions on so- 
cial habits” coming fifth. Only 18 per cent 
mention the latter factor as important. In 
pre-war days this would have ranged much 
higher, not that restrictions have been gen- 
erally removed but other war-induced causes 
have mounted in importance. 

“Poor living conditions” is rated as high 
as “Restrictions on social habits” as a cause 
of teacher departure. 


Let us grant at the outset that any 
long-range attack on the problem of 
retaining and recruiting teachers must 
provide for a higher salary level in 
most communities. What are some of 
the other causes of dissatisfaction? 
How many of them are removable— 
and at little or no expense? In the sur- 
vey of opinion referred to above, “Re- 
strictions on marriage” was men- 
tioned by 14 per cent of the respond- 
ents. “Lack of professional status,” 
“Disciplinary problems,” and “Work 
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not being appreciated”’ were all listed 
by several persons as additional rea- 
sons for teachers’ leaving their posi- 
tions. Restrictions on marriage have 
long since been lifted in most com- 
munities, and to date appreciation 
has not been rationed. If these are 
bona fide causes, it should be easy to 
make the necessary readjustments. 

Possibly, some of these administra- 
tors were not aware of the real reasons 
that impelled teachers to leave the 
schools. Teachers are usually reluc- 
tant to express certain types of criti- 
cism to an administrator because his 
recommendation may be needed to se- 
cure future appointments. In marked 
contrast to the opinions of the ad- 
ministrators are the reasons given by 
teachers for leaving their positions in 
New York City. A questionnaire was 
sent by a committee of the Teachers 
Alliance to 2,144 former teachers, and 
a total of 1,033 replied over their sig- 
nature. An account of the results pub- 
lished in the New York Sun for Feb- 
ruary 16, 1945, almost ignores the 
question of salaries, but many other 
reasons are summarized in seventeen 
categories. The statement is made 
that 37 per cent of the recent cessa- 
tions of service in that city had their 
roots in causes which could have been 
avoided. 

According to the newspaper story, 
the causes and the percentage of the 
replies giving each reason were as fol- 
lows: ill health, 18 per cent; at or near 
mandatory age, 16 per cent; activity 
method, 15 per cent; oversize classes, 
12 per cent; the idea that thirty-five 
years is “long enough,” 12 per cent. 
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Twelve other classifications, each rep- 
resenting a small percentage, with 
those given make up the total of 100 
per cent. Some of the retiring or re- 
signing teachers had no complaints, 
but others were apparently dissatis- 
fied with teaching conditions. Even 
among those who retired at the ages 
of sixty-seven to seventy years, there 
was mention of a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with “autocratic control.” The 
number who blamed unworkable con- 
ditions on the New York City activity 
program was 155, a majority being 
from the elementary schools. Among 
the statements quoted are the follow- 
ing: “School work today is certainly 
hectic.” “The activity program is 
rapidly wrecking all discipline in our 
schools.” “Each year children do less 
and less.” 

The situation in New York City, 
where salaries are relatively high, is 
certainly not typical. Nevertheless, 
these results tend to support the rea- 
sonable hypothesis that many teach- 
ers leave their positions for other than 
financial reasons. Some persons in the 
profession who were not psychologi- 
cally suited for it have seized the pres- 
ent opportunity to become established 
in other lines of work. The 15 per cent 
in New York City who blamed the ac- 
tivity program for their departure 
seemed more to cause a questioning 
concerning their own competence than 
to throw doubt on the success of the 
program. At approximately the same 
time that they were filling out the 
questionnaire, an article was being 
published in the December, 1944, 
Journal of Educational Research which 
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gives the high lights of two careful 
appraisals of the program. According 
to the author, J. Wayne Wrightstone: 


The results of the evaluation of both the 
Advisory Committee and the State Educa- 
tion Department show that the activity pro- 
gram was as effective as the longer estab- 
lished program in developing children’s mas- 
tery of fundamental knowledges and skills, 
that it was more effective in developing chil- 
dren’s attitudes, interests, social behavior, 
ability to think, and ability to work on their 
own initiative. 


The inference is almost irresistible 
that many of these 155 former teach- 
ers are using the activity program as 
a handy rationalization of their own 
shortcomings. 

If it should prove to be true that 
the times have been unusually favor- 
able in eliminating the less desirable 
teachers (along with some very desir- 
able ones, unfortunately), and if the 
schools can struggle through the short- 
age without too much damage, the 
present situation may ultimately be 
assessed as not to have been without 
blessings. Nevertheless, this optimis- 
tic view does not lessen the desirabili- 
ty of making efforts to improve the 
working conditions of the thousands 
of capable and conscientious teachers 
now struggling against unnecessary 
odds. The writer knows a teacher of 
mathematics who last year taught 
each of six classes in a different room 
and whose operating base consisted 
of one drawer in a desk located in the 
music room. Enlightened administra- 
tion could unquestionably reduce the 
tendency of teachers to escape from 
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conditions which they think are in- 
tolerable. 

Consolidation of schools is clearly 
another way of reducing the shortage 
during the postwar period. Most ef- 
forts in this direction are now at a 
standstill because of the virtual im- 
possibility of constructing new build- 
ings and of obtaining busses for the 
transportation of pupils. In the mean- 
time, however, plans may be drawn 
and other preliminary steps com- 
pleted so that construction can start 
at the earliest possible moment. Some 
communities have already completed 
building and community surveys and 
have drawn up recommendations 
which can be made effective as soon 
as conditions permit. By farsighted 
planning of this kind, these commu- 
nities can make use of the time of ex- 
pert consultants before the postwar 
demands for such services make them 
practically unavailable. 

A third line of attack consists in the 
development of programs of active 
recruitment and selection of candi- 
dates for teacher training. Inadequate 
guidance keeps large numbers of quali- 
fied high-school graduates from enter- 
ing the teacher-training colleges. The 
United States Office of Education has 
recently published a pamphlet en- 
titled Teachers Are Needed (Vocation- 
al Division Leaflet No. 14) to aid 
students in deciding whether to pre- 
pare for teaching. This leaflet contains 
many helpful suggestions, and it 
should be available in all high schools 
and junior colleges. 

A noteworthy guidance effort in 
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relation to teacher training has re- 
cently been reported by Harry V. 
Herlinger in Occupations for Decem- 
ber, 1944. He began by announcing 
that he would like to meet all girls in 
the school who were interested in 
teaching as a profession and that all 
such students were expected to at- 
tend. Ten of the 161 girls in the Senior 
class responded. This conference was 
followed by a meeting at which all 
Senior girls were asked to answer the 
questions: “Why would I not like to 
be a teacher?” “Why would I like to 
be a teacher?” The replies again sug- 
gest that, contrary to the opinion 
commonly held, the relatively low in- 
come of teachers is not the chief factor 
in keeping the better students from 
considering teaching as a profession. 
The replies also indicate that “social 
reasons” in the form of anticipated 
restrictions in the range of activities 
open to teachers are deterring factors 
in a significant number of cases. 

The superintendent of schools then ap- 
pointed a committee of seven teachers, one 
to each home room, under the chairmanship 
of the Girls’ Counselor, which was to act as 
a guidance committee to bring to these stu- 
dents a definite program of information to 
help them definitely determine whether or 
not they might wish to become teachers. 
This committee was chosen with great care 
for a proper balance between age and youth, 
married and unmarried teachers, extensive 
experience and training and little experience 
and training, socially active and inactive in 
the comfnunity, etc. Once a week, for a peri- 
od of six weeks, these teachers met with the 
students in their home rooms, bringing to 
them information concerning teachers and 
the teaching profession. Such subjects as the 
following were discussed: requirements for 
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teaching, personal and professional; advan- 
tages of teaching, such as retirement, tenure, 
sabbatical leave, hours of work, sick leave, 
and salary schedule; study of the various 
fields for specialization for teaching; compar- 
ison of teaching with other fields of work, etc. 

They also conferred with the parents 
of a considerable number of these children, 
particularly those whose school work indi- 
cated they would be especially qualified for 
teaching. 

The superintendent then met with all 
those who, by this time, were interested in 
becoming teachers. Thirty-seven students, 
eight of whom were in the original group who 
signified their interest in the first interview, 
attended and definitely signified their inten- 
tions of becoming teachers. 

A program was set up for a full day’s 
visit in the elementary schools and a full day 
in the junior high school, for observation of 
teaching and teaching methods on these 
levels. Each of the elementary and junior 
high school teachers visited met with the 
students after school to answer questions and 
discuss any problems of their particular fields. 

After these visits, the students again met 
with their advisory teacher for discussion 
and guidance. It should be noted that four 
of the thirty-seven students were advised, 
after careful study of their scholastic records 
in the school, that the teaching profession 
might not be a wise choice for them. 


As a result of this exploratory ex- 
perience, Mr. Herlinger came to cer- 
tain conclusions which enabled him 


to formulate a more comprehensive 
plan for use during the current year. 
These conclusions were as follows: 


1. The best girls graduating from our 
high school can become interested in teach- 
ing if the profession is presented to them in 
an impartial and intelligent manner. 

2. The administrator who is charged with 
the selection and recommendation of teach- 
ers to the Board of Education must take an 
active part in the program. 
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3. The co-operation of all teachers in a 
school system, and particularly of a selected 
group directly charged with the responsibili- 
ty of conducting the experiment, must be 
carefully planned. 

4. The program of guidance must be defi- 
nite and well organized. 

5. Quality rather than quantity should 
be sought. 

While this experiment was being carried 
out, the superintendent and the high-school 
principal took every opportunity to meet 
with parents and civic organizations to dis- 
cuss the problems of teacher recruitment and 
point out ways in which they might co-op- 
erate. As a result, the high-school unit of the 
Parent-Teacher Association has established 
a scholarship of $150 to be awarded by the 
faculty to a student of each graduating class 
who expects to enter the teaching profession. 
It is hoped that other organizations will take 
similar action. 


A number of articles and editorials 
which have appeared recently stress 
the need for arousing public interest 
in the problem of obtaining teachers. 
The last paragraph above indicates 
that a good public-relations program 
can convince citizens of the necessity 
of some form of active support for 
efforts along these lines. 

To make the results of a guidance 
program of this kind fully effective, 
it will be necessary to provide many 
students with scholarship assistance. 
This provision is, of course, only one 
aspect of the larger problem of equal- 
izing educational opportunity at the 
college level. There may be some ques- 
tion concerning the sorts of training 
for which the state should provide 
this type of assistance, but the estab- 
lished responsibility of the state for 
providing education at the lower levels 


carries with it the necessity of provid- 
ing teachers. It may therefore be ar- 
gued that teacher training should re- 
ceive some special consideration in 
allocating scholarship funds. 

Long-range planning and effective 
action relative to the teacher shortage 
may ultimately reduce the problem 
to inconsequential proportions. A 
severe postwar depression may re- 
move the problem entirely. In the 
meantime, the theme that the picture 
is not completely dark is developed in 
an article by Anton Thompson on 
“The Bright Side of the Current 
Teacher Shortage” in the Minnesota 
Journal of Education for November, 
1944. He lists the following eight gains 
resulting from the shortage: (1) sala- 
ries have increased, (2) teacher morale 
has improved, (3) community posses- 
siveness has decreased, (4) teaching 
combinations have become more 
standardized, (5) school administra- 
tion has become more democratic, (6) 
one-room schools have closed, (7) less 
emphasis is being placed on age in 
teacher evaluation, and (8) greater 
public respect is being developed for 
teachers as individuals. However, 
even if these changes are taking place, 
they provide grounds for only limited 
satisfaction. It is doubtful that the 
salary increases have kept pace with 
living costs, and they, as well as the 
other gains mentioned, could be quick- 
ly lost in postwar readjustments. 
These gains, therefore, provide little 
basis for optimism and no excuse for 
avoiding a program which goes be- 
yond expediency. 
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AVIATION EDUCATION AND 
FLIGHT EXPERIENCE 
VIATION education in the second- 
ary schools has survived the 
hazards of the take-off and the climb 
and now seems to be at a stage of rea- 
sonably straight and level flight. Ma- 
terials in the form of books, both of 
the textbook and the semi-popular 
varieties, workbooks, units, pam- 
phlets, and films and other visual aids 
are plentiful. Three main types of 
work are being offered. In the first 
type, activities related to aviation are 
included in the regular courses of the 
various subject fields. Problems in 
navigation in mathematics courses 
and study of international rules of the 
air in social-studies classes are exam- 
ples. A second type consists in voca- 
tional training or shopwork related 
particularly to aeronautics, for exam- 
ple, aircraft mechanics. A third type 
is the so-called “‘science of aeronau- 
tics” course, which is ordinarily a full 
academic year in length and is given 
in Grades XI and XII. 

The first type of work seems to rep- 
resent a kind of curriculum modifica- 
tion to which there can be relatively 
little objection. The reorganization 
involved is neither comprehensive nor 
fundamental, but the materials intro- 
duced are in most cases closer to the 
interest of the students than to those 
which they displace, and the resulting 
learning is probably more functional. 
The second type of work mentioned 
above is much less common, being 
confined largely to city schools. In 
those localities which have aircraft 
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industries, work of this kind can, un- 


‘der proper restrictions, be justified. 


The third type of work is also found 
chiefly in the larger schools. Indica- 
tions of the extent to which it has tak- 
en root are given by the fact that in 
1944 courses in the science of aero- 
nautics were offered in 79 schools in 
Connecticut, and in 194 high schools 
in California where 4,661 students 
were enrolled last year. The latest de- 
velopment in connection with this 
course is the provision of flight experi- 
ence as “laboratory work” by some 
schools. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration reports that more than 
two hundred high-school students in 
Wisconsin had such experience during 
the term just ended. It is estimated 
that a complete tabulation will treble 
this number. According to a recent re- 
lease: 


A $30,000 state appropriation to aid Wis- 
consin schools in introducing flight experi- 
ence as laboratory work for science of aero- 
nautics courses, and legislation enabling 
boards of education to contract with flight- 
school operators for such instruction, are 
now pending. 

Similar measures have been introduced 
in Pennsylvania, where a committee on avia- 
tion education has prepared the first de- 
tailed “airport laboratory” plan. Written by 
Elizabeth Warnock, Pittsburgh teacher and 
holder of a commercial pilot certificate, this 
plan sets forth a program of ten lessons to be 
given at the local airport as a supplement to 
the high-school classroom instruction. The 
lessons include flight experience, slanted to 
teach principles of aeronautics rather than 
piloting skill, and familiarization with air- 
port practices, airplane maintenance prob- 
lems, and weather factors. 

New York has a $20,000 flight experience 
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program in operation, in which Schenectady, 
Rochester, Waterloo, and other schools have 
already participated. 


Flight experience for high-school 
students under the auspices of the 
school introduces some difficult ad- 
ministrative problems. Among these 
is the liability of the school district, 
its representatives on the board of 
education, and the teaching staff, for 
damage as the result of accidents. It 
is assumed that the flight experience 
is not to be given by the school direct- 
ly but by commercial firms providing 
planes and flight instruction. Related 
to this factor are questions about the 
nature of the contract between such 
firms and the school district. Through 
the terms of the contract the school 
may attempt to insure that only ap- 
proved planes and instructors be used; 
that daily inspections, parachutes, 
and other safety controls be used; and 
that liability insurance be provided; 
and it may seek in other ways to shift 
responsibility to the contractor. Costs 
are said to approximate ten dollars 
per flight hour. Clearly a program of 
this sort should have certain very defi- 
nite and evident educational values 
to justify the risk, the cost, and the 
bother involved. To date the writer 
has been unable to find a statement of 
these values which is convincing and 
satisfying. 

The fact is that there seems to be 
some confusion concerning the pur- 
poses of the aeronautics course as a 
whole. The following statement, which 
is fairly typical, is taken from Educa- 
tional Implications of the Air Age by 
Mary Louise Aiken, published in Sep- 


tember, 1944, as Curriculum Labora- 
tory Bulletin 10 by the Connecticut 
State Department of Education: 


The science of aeronautics course is no 
longer a pre-flight course. It has outgrown 
that stage in its development. It is to be re- 
garded as general education in modern sci- 
ence, and it should be open to both boys 
and girls on an elective basis in either the 
eleventh or twelfth grade. It should result 
in a general background for aviation voca- 
tions; it should provide the basis for success- 
ful private, commercial, or military flying; 
it should provide a richer understanding of 
the influence and the potentialities of the 
airplane for all students, regardless of their 
future personal participation in aviation. 
Its very flexibility of content and purpose 
permits a school to draw fully on its re- 
sources, to make adaptions for the particu- 
lar class, and to make further important 
adaptions to the needs of individual stu- 
dents. The objectives of the science of aero- 
nautics course are at least as broad as the 
objectives of any other science courses 
taught in high schools. 


This bulletin recommends that the 
course “be organized so that at least 
75 per cent of the Juniors and Seniors 
in high school will be able to succeed 
should they elect to study it.” Specific 
reference to values of flight experience 
is given in the following quotation: 


Wherever it can be organized as a part 
of the school program, four hours of flight 
experience is recommended for each boy and 
girl taking the science of aeronautics courses. 
Such experience is highly desirable to dem- 
onstrate the operation of principles of aero- 
dynamics, meteorology, navigation, Civil 
Air Regulations, power plants, and other im- 
portant units in the science of aeronautics 
course. Personal flight experience aids one’s 
understanding of the airplane in flight, and 
stimulates interest and appreciation of flight. 
This flight experience is not recommended 
as military pre-induction for training of 
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pilots, or to help students in making avia- 
tion their vocational choice, although it may 
in individual cases supply an excellent back- 
ground for any of these. It is to be regarded 
as a laboratory experience, a part of general 
education in science comparable to four 
hours spent in the laboratory in connection 
with a traditional course in high-school 
physics. 

The general educational principle 
that real or direct experiences should 
supplement, and in many cases ac- 
tually displace, the “reading-about”’ 
or textbook-study type of experience 
is certainly sound. There is little 
doubt that flight experience will, as 
claimed, stimulate interest and appre- 
ciation. Perhaps it will also help clari- 
fy some of the science principles ordi- 
narily included in such courses. A 
study of the proposed flight-instruc- 
tion “curriculum,” however, suggests 
that, in spite of recommendations that 
the emphasis be on the demonstration 
of scientific principles, the instructors 
would be teaching mainly the elemen- 
tary piloting skills. Taxiing, take-offs, 
climbs and turns, straight and level 
flight, and glides and turns are men- 
tioned frequently, with occasional 
references to other types of experi- 
ence. At best, the opportunity to learn 
much about the science of navigation, 
meteorology, or even aerodynamics 
in connection with good-weather 
flights of a half-hour duration is lim- 
ited. It is, of course, true that the 
amount and the quality of learning in 
four hours of laboratory or class work 
of any kind is often negligible, but a 
special and expensive contract with 
an outside agency is not involved. 

Further analysis of the purposes of 
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the course in the science of aeronau- 
tics is warranted. If its purpose is to 
provide a general background for 
aviation vocations, should there be as 
much emphasis on technical aspects 
of aerodynamics, meteorology, and 
navigation as is now customary? If 
its purpose is to “provide a richer un- 
derstanding of the influence and the 
potentialities of the airplane for all 
students regardless of their future par- 
ticipation in aviation,” should not the 
emphasis on content be quite differ- 
ent? The course as it is now organized 
is still dominated by the program orig- 
inally formulated for the training of 
commercial pilots. More analysis of 
the objectives to insure their appro- 
priateness for “general education in 
modern science” will suggest a re- 
alignment of emphases. Controlled 
evaluation studies of the course will 
yield interesting data on which to base 
revisions. In fact, probably the only 
sound way to decide whether flight 
experience is worth the trouble and 
expense is on the basis of a thorough 
evaluation. Part of the appropriations 
being made to promote flight experi- 
ence should be devoted to this pur- 
pose. 


EFFECTS OF REVISION OF JUNIOR- 
COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 


NE of the most encouraging fea- 

tures in mathematical educa- 
tion in recent years is the interest 
which has been developing in revi- 
sions of the program at the junior- 
college level. New textbooks differing 
in style, organization, and content 
from the former prevalent type have 
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been published in considerable num- 
ber. In general, these books seek to 
help the student learn more of the na- 
ture of mathematics and less in the 
way of manipulative technique. They 
break with the traditional pattern of 
college algebra, trigonometry, analyt- 
ic geometry, and calculus and seek to 
provide a year of more or less inte- 
grated work. 

This trend in the colleges is particu- 
larly encouraging for several reasons: 
(1) because it is to some extent a pro- 
jection of trends which have long been 
developing in the high schools and (2) 
because the wider acceptance of the 
new organizations and new materials 
by the colleges is likely to be reflected 
back into the high schools in the form 
of wider acceptance of new organiza- 
tions and materials there. An interest- 
ing example of this trend is provided 
by an article by Peter W. Stoner on 
“Trends in the Organization. of Math- 
ematics” in the California Journal of 
Secondary Education for January, 
1945. Mr. Stoner describes two pro- 
grams offered in Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege. Speaking of the lower-level pro- 
gram, he says: 

We have first given the student some con- 
cepts of the reasoning processes, including 
the importance of definitions, assumptions, 
and facts as applied to everyday affairs. 
Then we have gone to geometry and shown 
him their applications. After developing the 
reasoning technique in geometry to some 
extent, we have returned to the field of every- 
day reasoning and introduced more difficult 
processes. We have worked back and forth 
between these two fields, and we have found 
that in many cases the classes composed of 
lower-ability students have obtained a defi- 


nite understanding of the geometric proof 
and its outside applications before the stu- 
dents in the class of higher ability have 
reached the same proficiency in geometric 
proofs alone. 

After several years of work in this type 
of geometry, we have proved thoroughly 
that the reasoning ability of even our poorer 
students can be improved very greatly. 

This trend first became noticeable 
in the high schools about ten years 
ago. In the upper-level program the 
problem was to provide the students 
with enough analytic geometry and 
calculus to enable them to use these 
subjects as tools early in engineering 
and physics courses, since all these 
courses were taken concurrently. This 
plan called for reorganization of the 
mathematics program, especially for 
the first twelve weeks. Mr. Stoner says: 

There is no problem of motivation be- 
cause the student is using all of his mathe- 
matics as rapidly as he obtains it; and by 
using this whole field of mathematics for two 
years, both in mathematics and in other 
classes, he has a better working knowledge 
of the field than if he were trained under the 
conventional setup. 

When college preparation domi- 
nates a program, there is usually less 
experimentation as the grade level in- 
creases. The willingness shown at 
Pasadena to change courses and to 
adapt work to student needs can 
hardly fail to have an influence on the 
work of the lower levels. The modern- 
ization of the high-school mathemat- 
ics curriculum, which has had to pro- 
ceed against the pressure of college re- 
quirements, should be increasingly 
rapid as more and more colleges re- 
model their outdated programs. 
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Four NEw YEARBOOKS 

7 publication of a yearbook is 

one of the notable services of 
several of the national associations in 
the field of education. Four of these 
publications have recently been re- 
ceived at the office of the School Re- 
view, each of which is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of some im- 
portant phase of American education. 

The forty-fourth yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education deals with the two major 
problems of postwar reconstruction, 
namely, the curriculum and the struc- 
tural organization of school systems. 
While the two problems are treated in 
separate volumes, the yearbook ap- 
pears under the general title American 
Education in the Postwar Period. In 
addition to this general title, Part I 
of the yearbook carries the distin- 
guishing subtitle Curriculum Recon- 
struction, and Part II has the subtitle 
Structural Reorganization. The treat- 
ment in each case stresses the new re- 
sponsibilities which the schools are 
expected to assume in postwar years, 
with special reference to the extension 
of educational opportunities to the 
groups that have not previously been 
identified with organized educational 
programs or to the groups that have 
never been adequately served by such 
facilities and programs as the schools 
have ordinarily provided. 

Part I of this yearbook provides a 
helpful discussion of curriculum plan- 
ning in terms of principles and proce- 
dures to be observed and describes the 
new emphases in curriculum content 


which current trends and emerging 
problems of social and economic life 
would seem to require. Illustrative 
materials and suggestions for using 
the yearbook are included. Part IT de- 
scribes the existing structure of state 
and local school systems and the rela- 
tion of education to government and 
to organized community life. Present 
deficiencies and desirable modifica- 
tions of existing plans of school organ- 
ization are described, and the roles of 
research and long-time planning in the 
development of adequate provision 
for meeting postwar demands on the 
schools are explained. These two vol- 
umes are available on order to the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education (5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37) at $3.00 a volume in 
cloth or $2.25 in paper cover. 

The National Society of College 
Teachers of Education presents its 
twenty-ninth yearbook under the sig- 
nificant title Adjustments in Educa- 
tion To Meet War and Postwar Needs. 
This volume consists of seven chap- 
ters devoted respectively to the con- 
sideration of needed adjustments in 
the following areas of study: philoso- 
phy of education, history of educa- 
tion, educational sociology, educa- 
tional psychology, the training of 
guidance workers, school administra- 
tion, and curriculum. Each chapter is 
the work of a committee of specialists 
in the subject treated, the entire series 
of papers having been prepared for 
presentation at different sections of 
the annual meeting of the Society 
which was scheduled for St. Louis in 
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1943 but which could not be convened 
because of federal restrictions on trav- 
el. While the treatment of the prob- 
lem varies according to the nature of 
the subject considered in each chap- 
ter, there is a consistent effort to indi- 
cate the particular aspects of each 
area of professional study which may 
require some adjustment in materials 
and methods in light of war condi- 
tions or postwar objectives. Orders 
for this yearbook may be addressed 
to the secretary-treasurer of the So- 
ciety, Professor Clifford Woody, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. The price is $1.50. 

Paths to Better Schools is the title of 
the twenty-third yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. As may be surmised, the 
title reflects the intention of the com- 
mission responsible for this yearbook 
to indicate the next steps in educa- 
tional progress. These steps involve 
provisions for equal and universal ac- 
cess to educational opportunity; in- 
creased emphasis on physical effi- 
ciency; the improvement of training 
for citizenship; continued study of the 
processes of learning and teaching; a 
clearer definition of federal, state, and 
local responsibility for education; a 
solution of the problem of adequate 
financial support for education; and 
the co-ordination of home and com- 
munity interests in education with 
the services to be performed by the 
schools. This volume is available at 
$2.00 per copy through the office of the 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The National Council for the So- 
cial Studies devotes its fifteenth year- 
book to the consideration of one of the 
specific problems with which teachers 
are constantly confronted—Adapting 
Instruction in the Social Studies to In- 
dividual Differences. Presupposing the 
general objective of instruction in the 
social studies to be maximum growth 
on the part of each pupil in the under- 
standings, attitudes, values, and abili- 
ties needed for social competence in 
a democracy, the contributors to 
this yearbook direct attention to the 
opportunities for effective teaching 
which are afforded by the differing 
attributes of the pupils. It is the 
purpose of this yearbook to empha- 
size the resource values of individual 
differences in the effort that the teach- 
er is making to assist each pupil in his 
struggle toward the understandings 
and the skills that make for accept- 
able citizenship. The nature and the 
extent of individual differences and 
their effects on the learners are noted. 
Materials and procedures appropriate 
for use at various grade levels and 
with different types of students and 
for different training objectives are de- 
scribed. There is also a chapter analyz- 
ing the course of study in relation to 
the problem of this yearbook. Orders 
for this yearbook should be addressed 
to M. F. Hartshorn, executive secre- 
tary of the Council, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
The price of the yearbook is $2.00 in 
paper cover, $2.30 in cloth. 


Mavrice L. HARTUNG 
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Wuo’s WHO For APRIL 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by Maurice L. Har- 

TUNG, associate professor 
of the teaching of mathematics and 
teacher in the Laboratory School at 
the University of Chicago. RoBERT J. 
HAvicHourRST, professor of education 
and secretary of the Committee on 
Human Development at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Mary RussELL, 
research fellow on the Walgreen Foun- 
dation for the Study of American 
Institutions at the University of Chi- 
cago, from a study of a group of 
young men from a typical midwestern 
town, present data to show how pro- 
motion in the armed services is re- 
lated to previous schooling and social 
status. MATTHEW P. GAFFNEY, super- 
intendent of the New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois, out- 
lines some basic principles to guide 
educators in planning postwar cur- 
riculums. NELLIE L. MERRICK, teach- 
er in the Laboratory School at the 
University of Chicago, describes the 
method used in the publishing of the 
class newspaper in that school and 
discusses ways in which such a news- 
paper can be made a valuable learning 
experience for pupils. MARION GRADY, 
librarian at State Teachers College, 


Minot, North Dakota, gives data con- 
cerning the type of books recom- 
mended for supplementary reading by 
textbooks in United States history and 
compares the recommendations made 
by textbooks published between 1910 
and 1920 and those made by books 
published between 1930 and 1940. 
B. W. GorMAN, principal of the Senior 
High School at Connersville, Indiana, 
makes useful suggestions for inducing 
pupils to prepare their assignments. 
Paut W. TERRY, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Alabama, 
and ORVILLE PETERSON, graduate 
assistant in the Department of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, 
present a list of selected references on 
the extra-curriculum. 


Reviewers Orvin T. RICHARDSON, 
of books administrative assistant 

in the Army Specialized 
Training Program at the University of 
Chicago. Perry T. OLsoNn, graduate 
student in the Department of Educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago. 
CHARLES W. Hott, principal of the 
Seymour Junior High School, Blue 
Island, Illinois. NELtson B. HENry, 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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PROMOTION IN THE ARMED SERVICES IN RELATION TO 
SCHOOL ATTAINMENT AND SOCIAL STATUS 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST ann MARY RUSSELL 
University of Chicago 


purpose of this study was to 
find out how progress in rank in 
the armed services is related to previ- 
ous schooling in a typical group of 
young men from a typical midwestern 
town. This investigation is part of a 
larger study of all the young men aged 
eighteen to thirty who have entered 
the armed services from this commu- 
nity. The Committee on Human De- 
velopment of the University of Chi- 
cago has been conducting a number of 
studies in this particular locality and 
has, therefore, a wealth of social- 
background data from which to draw 
in this sort of study. 


COMMUNITY FROM WHICH SUBJECTS 
WERE CHOSEN 


Before considering the young men 
who were studied, we shall give a 
brief description of the city where they 
lived. This city, which we shall call 
“Midwest,” is as typical of midwestern 
towns as one can find. It has a popu- 
lation of approximately six thousand 
and is the county seat of a predomi- 
nantly rural county. In the city itself 
are several factories, so that the popu- 
lation contains a fair proportion of 
industrial workers as well as workers 
in business. 

The community of Midwest was 
selected for study after a survey of 


* 


census data on all small cities within 
two hundred miles of Chicago. Mid- 
west was one of a dozen cities which 
satisfied a number of criteria that 
were set up to guarantee that the 
chosen city would be typical in many 
social and economic respects. Of a to- 
tal of 215 cities with populations of 
five to ten thousand located in the 
twelve midwestern states, 108 are of 
the type of Midwest—the largest 
center in a county where agricultural 
workers make up more than a quarter 
but less than a half of the total num- 
ber of people at work. Thus agricul- 
ture is not all-important in the econ- 
omy of Midwest but shares with in- 
dustry in making the city a typical 
American community. 

Midwest is a relatively stable com- 
munity with an autonomous social 
and business life. It is not a satellite 
of a larger city. There is no college or 
state institution in Midwest, nor is the 
town a summer or health resort. Ap- 
proximately go per cent of the popu- 
lation are native-born. There are two 
distinguishable ethnic groups: a small 
number of people of Polish descent 
and a somewhat larger number of 
Norwegians. 

While the community was selected 
before the war, it has changed little 
since the war began, even though war 
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PROMOTION IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEN 18-30 YEARS OF AGE, INCLUSIVE, IN TOWN OF 
MIDWEST OR IN ARMED SERVICES FROM MIDWEST 


NumBer oF MEN 
IN SERVICE 


Not in 
Service 


In 
Service 


Social 
Status 
Known 


12 
10 
16 
13 
20 
21 
27 
27 
33 
37 
44 
34 
28 

I 


323 


industries have been located 10-20 
miles away and have resulted in fill- 
ing up all the available housing. Very 
few people have moved away from 
Midwest during this period, and our 
study is based on the young men who 
belonged to the community before the 
wartime increase of population which 
began in 1942. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of 
young men in Midwest by year of 
birth. Included are all young men who 
became eighteen through thirty years 
of age in 1944. The table shows the 
number who were in service, the num- 
ber not in service, and the number in 
service who were in the sample which 
was studied intensively. The closing 
date for this report is July 1, 1944; no 
person who entered the armed services 
after that date is included. 


Table 2 shows the distribution of 
servicemen among the various branch- 
es of the armed services. From this 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION AMONG ARMED SERVICES 
OF SERVICEMEN FROM MIDWEST 


Men in 
Sample 
Studied 


All Men 
Branch of Service in 
Service 


105 
vy 39 

Marine Corps 

Coast Guard 


table it will be seen that our sample 
included slightly more than one-third 
of the group in each branch of the 
services, except that our sample in- 
cluded almost half of the group serv- 
ing in the Marine Corps. 
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SELECTION OF SAMPLE 


Some data have been secured for 
all members of the group in the serv- 
ices. Information has been obtained 
through a canvass of various organi- 
zations which maintain honor rolls, 
such as churches, lodges, and factories. 
It has also been secured through 
analysis of the daily newspaper, com- 
mencing in July, 1942. However, since 
we needed more definite and accurate 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF 163 SERVICEMEN FROM 
MIDWEST BY SOCIAL STATUS 


Sample 
Social Status i- | Fami- in 
lies | Sample 


Upper and upper-middle 
class 


14 
Lower-middle class 50 
Upper-lower class 66 
Lower-lower class 33 


163 


data than could be secured in these 
ways, we resorted to an interview pro- 
cedure. For this purpose we selected 
a sample of slightly more than one- 
third of the total group. 

There were two possible procedures 
for the selection of our sample. The 
first, which we did not adopt, was to 
take a random sample from the total 
group. This procedure was not de- 
sirable because of the fact that it 
would give us too small a selection 
from the groups at the top and the bot- 
tom of the social scale. Since we were 
interested in studying the relation of 
experience in the services to social and 


educational status, we needed to make 
sure of having adequate data for the 
groups who were at the very top and 
at the very bottom of the social, eco- 
nomic, and educational scales. Ac- 
cordingly we adopted the procedure 
of breaking our total group into four 
unequal groups on the basis of social 
status; of studying practically all the 
individuals in the top and the bottom 
groups, which were small in number; 
and of studying approximately one- 
third of the individuals in the two 
middle groups. 

The families of the servicemen were 
sorted into four social classes, as is 
shown in Table 3. We had social- 
status data on 323 men of the 473 
servicemen in the total group. We 
made the assumption that the group 
for whom we did not have social- 
status data was not notably different 
from the group for whom we did have 
such data. Our sample, then, was se- 
lected from the 323 men for whom we 
had social-status classifications. These 
323 men came from 243 families. It will 
be seen from this table that we studied 
the young men from all the families in 
the top group and from all but one 
family in the bottom group. 

In selecting the sample from the 
two middle groups, we simply includ- 
ed every third person after arranging 
the names alphabetically. We took 
all brothers if more than one from 
a family was in service. This sam- 
ple was modified somewhat so as 
to secure a representative group by 
type of house and by section of the 
city. 
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SOCIAL-STATUS CLASSIFICATION 


Since social status was taken as the 
basic social variable in selecting our 
sample, we shall describe briefly our 
procedure for social-status classifica- 
tion. The people of Midwest are mem- 
bers of a social hierarchy. They all 
place themselves on a social scale— 
above some people and below others. 
They speak of “the best people,” “the 
common man,” “the chronic relief- 
ers,” and so on. The social scientist 
finds out where the various families in 
the community are located in the so- 
cial hierarchy, which is recognized 
implicitly by the residents of the com- 
munity. Using procedures developed 
earlier, Professor Warner and his 
students studied the community of 
Midwest and placed the families on a 
scale of social status. They found five 
distinct social classes in Midwest. 

Upper class —This group, compris- 
ing not more than 2 per cent of the 
population, is the so-called “top 
crowd.” It is composed of wealthy 
landed families who have resided in 
the community for several generations 
and of the owners or managers of the 
larger industries, some of whom are 
newcomers to Midwest. These peo- 
ple live in the best houses, located 
mainly in one section of town. The 
families of this group intermarry a 
great deal. They have many social 

*a) W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The 
Social Life of a Modern Community. Yankee City 
Series, Vol. I. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1941. 

b) W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, 


and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 


affiliations in Chicago. Since this 
group has relatively few children, it 
was combined with the upper-middle 
class for the purposes of our study. 

U pper-middle class—This group is 
composed mostly of the families of 
professional men, officials in industry, 
and leading businessmen. Members of 
this group are frequently referred to as 
“community leaders,” and they par- 
ticipate actively as leaders in churches, 
the Rotary Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce, etc. They have better- 
than-average incomes and live in 
large houses, and most of them have 
had a good deal of formal education. 
About 6 per cent of the population fall 
into this class. 

Lower-middle class—In this group 
are found the small businessmen, the 
lesser professional men, most of the 
other “white-collar” workers, and 
some skilled workers. They make up 
the bulk of members of various or- 
ganizations—political, fraternal, re- 
ligious, and social. Notices about the 
bridge clubs, the bunco parties, and 
the “get-togethers” of these people 
fill the society columns of the local 
newspaper. Together with the upper- 
lower class, they are spoken of as “the 
common man.” Few of them have 
more than a high-school education. 
Approximately 37 per cent of the 
population fall into this group. 

Upper-lower class—This is the 
largest of the five social classes. It 
comprises the people with small in- 
comes—mainly semiskilled workers 
and laborers. Though poor, these peo- 
ple are hard-working and respectable. 
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They live in the poorer sections of 
town, in small houses. They belong to 
the churches but not to many other 
organizations. Approximately 43 per 
cent of the people of Midwest are in 
this class. 

Lower-lower class——Many members 
of this group have a poor reputation 
in the community. They are said to 
be “dirty,” “shiftless,’ and ‘“dis- 
honest.” People above them on the 
social scale refer to them as “those 
river rats’ and “the bottom of the 
heap.” They think of themselves, 
however, as “just as good as anybody 
else.”” Some of the oldest families of 
Midwest are in this group. This group 
also contains a small number of fami- 
lies who are more ambitious and re- 
spectable than the others but who, be- 
cause of poverty or because of belong- 
ing to a recent immigrant group, are 
forced to live along with the other 
lower-lower-class people in dilapi- 
dated shacks on the fringes of town 
and must participate socially with 
these people if they mix socially at 
all. Of the total population the lower- 
lower class comprises 12 per cent. 


SUMMARY OF SAMPLING PROCEDURES 


In summary we may say that we 
have worked carefully to secure a 
representative sample of the total 
group of young men who are in the 
armed services from Midwest. Our 
results on the relation of rank in the 
armed services to educational status 
do not depend for their validity upon 
our having a representative sample by 
social status. However, it is clear that 
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we should not use this sample as a 
random sample of one-third of the 
total in calculating, for example, the 
number of commissioned officers from 
the community. By including every- 
body from the upper and the upper- 
middle social classes, we have | 
probably included more than a third 
of the commissioned officers from this 
age group in our sample. 


SECURING DATA ON EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT AND RANK IN 
SERVICE 


To secure data on educational at- 
tainment and rank in the services, we 
relied on the interviews, which were 
made in most cases with the mother 
but in some cases with the wife of the 
serviceman. We checked the reports 
on school attainment by referring to 
school records for all those who had 
finished their common schooling in 
Midwest—about three-fourths of the 
group. 

To determine the distribution of 
the men in our sample by educational 
level attained, we divided the total 
number into four groups. The highest 
group—those who had some college 
training—numbered thirty and con- 
sisted of a relatively small number of 
college graduates and a larger number 
of young men who had gone to college 
for a short time, including a number 
who had gone into the services directly 
from college. The high-school gradu- 
ates numbered forty-seven; those with 
some high school, forty-five; and those 
with an eighth-grade education or 
less, forty-one. 
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Table 4 shows the distribution of 
the men by rank in the services. For 
this table we combined some of the 
ranks so as to secure three groups. 
The groups are described with the 
army designations. The first group 
consists of private, private first class, 
and corporal; the second group, of 
sergeant and warrant officer; the third 
group, of officer candidate, second 
lieutenant, and first lieutenant. No 
one of our group held a rank above 
that of first lieutenant. Ranks in the 
other branches of the service were 
equated to army ranks by using the 
system of pay grades, which permits 
relatively objective comparison of 
ranks in the various branches. Thus 
sergeants and certain technicians in 
the Army are equivalent to sergeants 
of various grades in the Marine Corps 
and to petty officers, firemen first 
class, musicians first class, cooks, and 
other specialists in the Navy. Pay 
Grades 1 through 4 are included in the 
“sergeant” class, and Pay Grades 5 
through 7 in the lowest of the three 
groups. The only difficulties met were 
in the classification of warrant of- 
ficers and officer candidates. The 
warrant officer is between the ser- 
geant and commissioned officer and 
might have been assigned to either 
group. However, we had only one 
warrant officer, and, consequently, our 
decision was of little practical im- 
portance. The officer-candidate group 
consists mostly of younger men in 
training schools; a number of these 
will fail to obtain their commissions 
and will drop back into the lower 
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categories. However, in view of the 
fact that so many of the officer candi- 
dates are younger men with relatively 
short periods of service, we feel that 
they should be placed with the com- 
missioned officers in the higher group, 
since their having been selected as 
officer candidates while young is a 
good indication that they will secure 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF 163 SERVICEMEN 
FROM MIDWEST BY RANK IN 
ARMED SERVICES 


Army RANK oR EQUIVALENT 
In OTHER BRANCHES 


Officer 
Candi- 
date, Sec- 
ond Lieu- 
tenant, 
First 
Lieuten- 
ant 


Private, 
Private 
First 
Class, 
Corporal 


Sergeant, 
Warrant 
Officer 


Marine Corps 
Coast Guard. 


rapid promotion. The total number 
of officer candidates was thirteen in 
our sample, as compared with four- 
teen commissioned officers. 


FINDINGS 

The findings are shown in Tables 
5 and 6. Table 5 shows rank in the 
service related to educational level 
before entering the service and to so- 
cial status. Table 6 shows rank in re- 
lation to educational attainment with- 
in a single social-status group—the 
upper-lower class. 
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From Table 5 it will be seen at 
once that there is a very high positive 
relation between rank in the armed 
services and educational attainment 
prior to entering the services. For 
example, of those with no more than 
an eighth-grade education, 78 per 
cent did not go beyond the rank of 


cases involved, they are significant 
statistically. 

Contrary to the general rule, there 
is one person with a commission who 
had less than an eighth-grade educa- 
tion. The cases of this young man and 
his brother are interesting. The moth- 
er of the two brothers was a widow 


TABLE 5 
RANK IN ARMED SERVICES RELATED TO EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND TO SOCIAL STATUS 


RANK IN ARMED SERVICES 


Private, 
Private First 
Class, 
Corporal 


Officer Candi- 
Sergeant, date, Second 
Warrant Officer | Lieutenant, First 

Lieutenant 


Per 
Cent 


Educational level: 
Grade VIII or less 78 
Some high school 69 
High-school graduation 55 
Some college 27 


Social status: 
Upper and upper-middle 
class 


Lower-middle class 
Upper-lower class 
Lower-lower class 


14 
3° 
20 
27 


24 


private or corporal. Of those who 
graduated from high school, 55 per 
cent remained at the levels of private 
or corporal and 21 per cent achieved 
the highest of the three ranks in our 
table. Of those who had some college 
education, only 27 per cent stayed at 
the level of private or corporal and 
53 per cent reached the highest group. 
These are large differences. Even 
with the relatively small numbers of 


with a large family, who remarried. 
There were nine children in the fami- 
ly. The mother said that the younger 
of the two boys “wanted to go to 
work and seemed to want adventure. 
He always felt that it was too much 
on his stepfather with so many to 
support.” He left school while he 
was in Grade VII and did various 
kinds of manual labor, including 
truck-driving. In 1938 he enlisted in 
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the Army and spent three years in 
Alaska. He then was assigned to army 
schools for fifteen months of training 
and secured a commission in the Air 
Corps. The stepfather is proud of the 
boy. He said, ‘“You know, some of the 
fellows with high-school education 
don’t make it. The son of my boss 
went through high school and two 
years of college and then washed up.” 
The older brother of this boy, two 
years his senior, dropped out of high 
school, worked in a factory, and en- 
listed in the Navy in 1938. He is now 
a petty officer. The story of these two 
boys, who used their intelligence and 
character to climb in the world with- 
out much help from the schools, is 
interesting chiefly because it is so 
rare in the group we are studying. 
A generation or two ago it would have 
been quite a common story. 

Table 5 also shows that rank in the 
services is highly related to social sta- 
tus in the city of Midwest. Of the boys 
from upper- and upper-middle-class 
families, almost half are officers or 
officer candidates. On the other hand, 
only 13 per cent of the upper-lower- 
class boys and none at all of the lower- 
lower class are officers. The young 
men from the lower-middle, upper- 
lower, and lower-lower classes have 
been about equally successful in 
reaching the middle group, that of 
sergeants and other noncommissioned 
officers. 

The data in Table 5 suggest the 
hypothesis that social status may be 
the basic determining factor in pro- 
motion in the services. It may be ar- 
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gued that families of higher status 
give their boys a great deal of school- 
ing and at the same time give them 
other qualities of value in the services. 
Hence high attainment in education 
may not be so much a cause of ad- 
vancement in the services as it is a 
result, together with promotion in the 
services, of favorable social status. To 


TABLE 6 


RANK IN SERVICE RELATED TO EDUCA- 
TIONAL LEVEL FOR 66 SERVICEMEN IN 
UPPER-LOWER CLASS (SOCIAL STATUS 
HELD CONSTANT) 


NuMBER OF SERVICEMEN 
Ranx oF— 


Officer 
Candi- 
, | date, Sec- 
- | ond Lieu- 
tenant, 
First 
Lieuten- 


EDUCATIONAL 
LEVEL 


Grade VIII or less 

Some high school. 

High-school grad- 
uation 

Some college 


test this hypothesis, we have studied 
the relation of rank in the armed serv- 
ices to educational attainment within 
a single status group. We chose the 
upper-lower-class group because it 
was the most numerous. 

Table 6 shows how the members of 
this group ranked in the services in 
relation to their educational level. We 
find the same kind of relationship as 
we found in the larger group. One out 
of forty-one who failed to graduate 
from high school secured a commis- 
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sion, and seven were promoted to 
the level of sergeant. On the other 
hand, eight out of twenty-five who 
graduated from high school became 
officers or officer candidates, and six 
reached the level of sergeant. 

It appears that amount of school- 
ing is a good predictor of rank in the 
armed services. In particular, high- 
school graduation is almost essential 
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Educational background appears to 
be one of the principal factors, if not 
the primary factor, in promotion in 
the armed services. 

There is one other factor in promo- 
tion which should be considered be- 
fore making a judgment about the 
importance of educational experience. 
That is the factor of seniority, or 
length of service. It is often said that 


TABLE 7 
RANK OF 163 SERVICEMEN FROM MIDWEST IN RELATION TO LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Rank In ARMED SERVICES 


Private, 
Private First 
Class, 
Corporal 


DATE oF ENTRY 
INTO THE SERVICES 


Officer Candi- 
date, Second 
Lieutenant, First 
Lieutenant 


Sergeant, 
Warrant Officer 


\ Num- 
| ber 


January—June, 1942 
July-December, 1942 
January-June, 1943 
July-December, 1943 
January-June, 1944.... | 


21 
17 
38 
27 
42 
18 


Total group....... 


163 


for promotion to the level of com- 
missioned officer. This latter fact is 
well-known, for high-school gradua- 
tion is a prerequisite (though not a 
hard-and-fast one) for entrance to 
some of the officer-training programs 
in the services. A survey of twenty 
thousand officer candidates in the 
Army showed that only 6.5 per cent 
had not graduated from high school.? 


2 Haney S. Ford, What You Should Know 
about the Army, p. 42. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., 1943. 


promotion comes automatically with 
long service. How does length of serv- 
ice compare with educational back- 
ground as an aid to promotion? 
Table 7 shows rank in the services in 
relation to length of service. It will be 
seen that those men with the longest 
and the shortest periods of service had 
the lowest proportions among the 
officer group. The explanation is ob- 
vious. Those with less than six months’ 
service had had too little time to get 
through their basic training and into 
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an officer-candidate school. Those who 
entered the armed services in 1941 or 
before were mostly men who enlisted 
and were, on the average, lower in 
ability and in education than were 
those who came in under the uni- 
versal service law. It seems clear that 
length of service has little relation 
to a man’s chance of getting a com- 
mission. 

On the other hand, length of serv- 
ice does bear a positive relation to a 
man’s chance of moving up in the 
hierarchy of noncommissioned officers. 
The largest proportions of those at 
the level of sergeant and the smallest 
proportions at the level of private 
and corporal are found in the two 
groups with longest service. 

Another factor in promotion in the 
services undoubtedly is intelligence. 
We could have added a great deal to 
our study if we had had an intelli- 
gence-test score on every man. We 
hope that, when the war is over, we 
may be able to secure the scores for 
our sample on the General Classifica- 
tion Test which was given to all men 
entering the services. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is a clear positive relation be- 
tween promotion in the services and 
educational attainment before enter- 
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ing the services. This relation is shown 
most strikingly in the case of promo- 
tion to the level of commissioned 
officer, which practically always re- 
quires high-school graduation at least. 
Promotion to noncommissioned ranks 
is also related to education but not 
so completely, for length of service 
plays an important role in this kind of 
promotion. 

This study brings out in a new way 
the truth that high-school graduation 
is practically essential in order to get 
ahead in present-day American life. 
We have known that this was general- 
ly true in civil life, and we find it to 
be more strikingly true in military 
life. Young men of a typical midwest- 
ern community have approximately 
an even chance of becoming com- 
missioned officers if they have gone to 
college. They have about one chance 
in four of securing commissions and 
an equal chance of reaching the level 
of sergeant if they closed their educa- 
tion with high-school graduation. 
Their chances of securing commis- 
sions are negligible if they have not 
graduated from high school, though 
they have one chance in four of work- 
ing up to the rank of sergeant. These 
figures apply to the period up to 
July, 1944, and may be modified as 
the war goes on. 
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CURRICULUM PLANNING FOR POSTWAR EDUCATION 


MATTHEW P. GAFFNEY 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD 
Ww a person writes on “The 

Curriculum for Postwar Edu- 
cation,” there is danger that those 
who read the article hope that the 
author will list a few subjects and say, 
“Teach more of this and less of that— 
add a dash of x and sprinkle with y.” 
The provision of a specified program 
is not the primary problem of the cur- 
riculum—in any world. 

The curriculum is the program of 
the school—studies, activities, and in- 
fluences by which we educate people 
or, more truly, by which we hope to 
help them educate themselves or by 
which unfortunately we sometimes 
block their education. 

The principles are the same before 
the war, during the war, after the war; 
but, since one principle is that of 
adapting to the needs of particular 
children at any particular time and in 
any particular place, we as teachers 
are faced with some crucial questions 
in the years immediately ahead. 

We shall be subjected to some un- 
usual pressures and shall need to 
maintain a position based on strong 
beliefs and on a philosophy of educa- 
tion. We shall be challenged by many 
who misinterpret what has happened 
and fail to understand what is needed. 


* 


We shall be told that, since the Army 
could teach certain facts to a selected 
group of adults in a few weeks, all 
children can be so taught. We shall 
be told that, since children of high- 
school age were needed in industry and 
in business during the war and since 
some were not trained, all children 
should have such training now. We 
shall be told that, since we were 
caught unprepared in a military sense, 
all public schools should have military 
training. We shall be told that, since 
boys could accelerate and get through 
high school in three years and through 
college in three or two and one-half 
years during wartime, this accelera- 
tion should be continued. We shall be 
told that, since heavy taxes will be 
needed to pay for the war, education 
should limp along like a poor step- 
child. Whether we are browbeaten or 
stand our ground depends on how well 
established we are in our convictions 
and how carefully we are students of 
our profession. 

What are a few of the basic prin- 
ciples to which we must refer? 


TRAINING FOR DEMOCRATIC 
LIVING 


One principle is that, since we are 
educating children to be citizens in a 
democracy, there will be common 
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bodies of knowledge and common 
ideals and aspirations that are impor- 
tant for all. The converse of this prin- 
ciple will be equally important: that, 
above these common bodies of knowl- 
edge and ideals, there will be special 
fields for those with special interests 
and abilities. 

If there are subjects and ideals 
common for all, that does not mean 
common methods and materials. If 
Tom, with an intelligence quotient of 
73 and the reading ability of a ten- 
year-old, is to have some knowledge 
of what America stands for, he pre- 
sents a different problem from Jack, 
who has an intelligence quotient of 
130 and reads at the adult level. 

If children learn by doing (and that 
means intellectual doing and artistic 
doing as well as manual doing), then 


we have to go a long way from where 
we now are in the facilities our schools 


afford. 

If the assumption of adult citizen- 
ship presupposes an earlier stage when 
children have learned to be citizens by 
being citizens, then we have to go much 
further than we have ever gone in 
democratic procedures in the class- 
room and in administration. If Amer- 
ica is to take her place as a leader in 
the world, an educational setup is pre- 
supposed that does not make for ig- 
norance of the world and of America 
in relation to the world, such as 
marked our education in the past. 

Curriculum making means facing 
such issues as these. To be sure, you do 
not stop there! When you have a 
philosophy and when you accept a 


principle, what you do is affected, 
sometimes to the minutest detail. 
For example, a child wants real experi- 
ences. He becomes mature (that is, he 
becomes educated) through partici- 
pating in real experiences. During the 
war there has been no lack of real 
work experiences. For the majority of 
high-school students, work experi- 
ences have supplied a motive in life 
definitely lacking to youth in the 
1930's. After the war, when millions 
of adults are being absorbed into the 
vocational life of the country, the 
jobs for high-school children will dis- 
appear again. What are we going to 
do to replace this sense of real living, 
of self-respect as a participating mem- 
ber of society? The school must find 
the answers to these questions. 

A partial answer, or at least a par- 
tial approach to the same problem, 
is for the school to allow its pupils to 
share real responsibilities—things im- 
portant and real to the pupil at that 
age. All schools have done this more 
or less—rather less than more. 

Nothing in secondary education 
has been more important than the de- 
velopment of student councils when 
these have developed as groups which 
face problems and actually deal with 
ideas and which do not merely rubber- 
stamp the ideas of the administration. 

The curriculum of the next few 
years must, in some way, be geared 
into the life and work and thought of 
the community. That again is because 
it must keep its sources in real life 
and in real situations. 

Gradually the community must 
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take on new and broader meanings 
until it goes beyond “my village,” 
“my state”—yes, beyond “my coun- 
try.” There are curriculum matters 
in which the world must be the com- 
munity—the world of ideas, of science, 
of literature, of painting, of music, 
and of architecture; the world of 
political ideas; the world of economics, 
of travel, of the airplane. 


PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 


Perhaps you are thinking, ‘“That’s 
all very well, but just face my ninth 
grade and see where you get.” We 
must make great strides in the years 
ahead working with pupils on the 
level (intellectual, social, emotional) 
where we find them. We have talked 
for years about individual differences, 
but we have not universally provided 
for them. 

At the end of the past school year, I 
sent to the board members of our 
school two pieces of written work. One 
had been done by a girl of limited 
ability who had been working in a 
slow section of an American-history 
class. The other had been done by a 
brilliant boy in a selected group. The 
two selections were not the same, but 
both were expressions of valuable 
opinion, thrilling in conception and 
expression. Each student had had an 
opportunity to work to his fullest 
and had created something of value. 

Since our schools must take care of 
all the children of all the people, we 
must make progress in understanding 
children and in creating situations in 
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which children of limited ability and 
background can develop. We have, 
to some extent, been forced to do this 
already. The children are with us, and 
we have to take care of them. 

I should like to say a special word 
for the needs of the intellectually 
gifted. They are at the present time 
“the underprivileged” in American 
schools. They can get by satisfactorily 
in the mill run. They do not cause too 
much trouble, although they often 
misbehave because they are bored. 
They live on a plane below the level 
of their capabilities. In fact, they 
themselves never guess their abili- 
ties because we as teachers and we as 
administrators fail to create situations 
that challenge their real powers. 


MOTIVATING LEARNING 


The war supplies tremendous moti- 
vation, as we have all seen. Eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five boys and girls 
were back in our school last summer, 
working voluntarily on mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, biology, English, 
typewriting. They had a tremendous 
motivation that caused them to do so. 
What motivation are we going to sup- 
ply after the war? The needs of peace 
are no less important and no less real 
than the needs of war, but they are not 
so dramatic, not so immediately im- 
portant to the individual. How can 
we make them so? That is one of our 
greatest postwar problems. 

For the postwar curriculum we are 
going to have access to more tools of 
learning outside the textbook. The 
Army has developed many new in- 
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struments of visual education. The 
radio has made tremendous strides 
for military purposes. The airplane 
and its uses have been revolutionized. 
Applied science under war pressures 
has forged ahead. Some of this prog- 
ress will be transformed in such a 
way that schools can use it, but it will 
not replace the written and spoken 
word and it will not replace the teach- 
er. There is nothing inherently edu- 
cative about sitting passively and 
looking at a picture or hearing a 
speech on the radio. No, these are 
tools—and only tools. 


TEACHING VALUES 


When the war is over, we shall have 
come through an experience that has 
shaken the civilized world—an experi- 
ence that has reached every human 
being to some extent, that has 
changed values. We are fighting for 
certain values. It will be unthinkable 
if, after the war, the teaching of these 
values does not play a major part in 
our curriculum. Must we not think 
more clearly than we ever have before 
about what these values are? 

We say “democracy,” but what is 
it? How does it come about? What 
place does it have in school? Does it 
affect our choice of subject matter? 
Does it affect the teacher’s relation 
with his class? Does it affect the 
teacher’s place in the school system 
and his relations with the adminis- 
tration? Does it affect the teacher in 
relation to the community? 

Obviously it does. Not only the 
forms and facts of democracy are need- 
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ed but also the ideals and the practices 
in our day-by-day associations. 

In the years ahead education 
through the curriculum has a con- 
tribution to make to the stability of 
the country by creating loyalties. My 
faculty and I can meet and argue and 
disagree and yet not endanger our 
education “ship” because we have 
fundamental agreements which hold 
us together. Our student council does 
not hesitate to question our proce- 
dures, and we welcome such question- 
ing because we are working for the 
same ends and the students’ ques- 
tioning is not personal criticism. It is 
honest curiosity, and many times the 
pupils have the right answers. In a 
cynical period we tend to undermine 
loyalties by pointing out only the mis- 
takes. In a time of reaction that fol- 
lows war, there is a real danger. We 
must create loyalties! 


EDUCATION FOR A MORE 
ABUNDANT LIFE 


It is important to eat, to be housed 
and clothed, and to earn a living. The 
curriculum must deal with all these 
matters. Consumer courses, or at 
least the consumer point of view in all 
courses, must play a part in the post- 
war curriculum. Living should be for 


a purpose, and more attention is 
needed in the postwar curriculum to 
the things that go to make up the 
abundant life: to literature, to the 
fine arts as well as the practical, to 
music, to forms of dramatic expres- 
sion, to science and mathematics as 
ways of thought, to language as an 
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orderly and systematized means of 
expression. 

It is not enough that a boy have an 
opportunity to play in the band, im- 
portant as that is, or that a girl paint 
a blue vase against a yellow back- 
ground, important as that may be. 
The arts must take their rightful 
place as integral parts of learning 
and experience. A few examples will 
help to make my point. 

Boys and girls should know of some 
of the glories of the human race and 
of some of its trials and vicissitudes 
and its accomplishments. We are 
what we are only because of what has 
gone before us, and, unless students 
see the place that the arts played in 
the past and how the arts were in turn 
influenced by the great social up- 
heavals and movements, they are to 
that extent ignorant. They should 
know that the great Gothic cathedrals 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
were an expression of man’s longing, 
his hopes and his fears, and that no 
one can understand those centuries 
without knowing something of their 
architecture. They should know that 
it is not accidental that Mozart is not 
like Shostakovich but that each com- 
poser was an expression of his time 
and can scarcely be understood 
otherwise. 

Children should know that the re- 
ligious aspirations of men have ex- 
pressed themselves through music 
and through art as well as through the 
written and spoken word—in fact, 
that they expressed themselves at one 
time in the dance. 


In the curriculum of the postwar 
years, we must give our children more 
of an idea of the unity of learning. 
Children should realize that music is 
a language and a science and that it 
is governed by mathematical laws; 
that there is rhythm in nature, in 
poetry, in the dance, in music, in 
painting, in science;that a great period 
of history—the French Revolution, 
for example—can be treated as his- 
tory, as literature, as an economic and 
social phenomenon, and as an influ- 
ence on music and on art and even on 
women’s styles. A realization of the 
unity of learning would help break 
down the artificial walls and give new 
meaning to life and learning. 

Earlier in this article I mentioned 
the need for a new motivation in post- 
war times. Perhaps a partial answer 
can be found in creation of real inter- 
ests and worth-while interests. My 
years of living with high-school pu- 
pils have made me aware of the 
marked contrast between the adoles- 
cent life of the boy or girl with com- 
pelling interests and the life of those 
children lacking them. 


CHARACTER AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


The war period has placed great 
emphasis on health education and 
physical training. States have passed 
laws and appropriated money. Will 
this interest in health and physical 
education disappear when the emer- 
gency is over? Is good health impor- 
tant only in wartime? Here is a pri- 
mary challenge for us as teachers. Now 
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boys and their parents accept a 
rigorous daily program in the com- 
mando course. Will they after the 
war? If not, what are we to substitute? 

We have always been concerned 
with character development. Will 
postwar days create new situations? 
Those of us who were teachers in the 
years following the last war know 
what happened then. We lived 
through the “hip-flask” era. We may 
have to meet it again. We had better 
lay some foundations of common un- 
derstanding with parents, churches, 
agencies like Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, and civic organizations, so 
that we all can work together. 

The war period has contributed its 
share to the breakdown of standards. 
Children whose parents cheat on 
ration points, buy on the black market, 
and commit similar acts have already 
suffered an undermining of fundamen- 
tal character. The school must at least 
face this fact in dealing with children. 


The school has failed in any work- 
able plan of sex education. Is not that 
a problem that faces us in the postwar 
world? 

We are going to hear more and more 
about the three R’s, but the funda- 
mentals do not consist alone of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. They in- 
clude fundamental training in speak- 
ing, listening, and thinking. They in- 
clude fundamental knowledge and 
understandings of why the world has 
grown smaller and why it is no longer 
possible to maintain peace in a world 
where every nation is concerned for 
itself alone. 

The curriculum of any period (pre- 
war, war, postwar) is only finally 
good to the extent to which it helps 
an individual work out his own salva- 
tion. All the mechanics of education, 
all the methods and the materials, are 
pure waste unless we help the boy or 
girl accept the better things of life for 
himself. 
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THE CLASS NEWSPAPER AS A LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


NELLIE L. MERRICK 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HE arts teachers of the Labora- 

tory School of the University of 
Chicago believe that, if children un- 
dertake experiences that are meaning- 
ful and important to themselves, they 
will grow, with suitable guidance, to- 
ward the desired goals of greater self- 
discipline and social responsibility. 
These goals, appropriate to the pu- 
pils’ age level, must be fundamentally 
sound and must promise continuing 
growth. “The problems, interests, and 
needs of boys and girls are met com- 


pletely not by a curriculum which 
gives exclusive emphasis to the sepa- 
rate school subjects but by a curricu- 
lum which provides for activities that 


cut across many fields. 

The class newspaper can meet the 
requirements for a desirable learning 
experience imposed by such a philoso- 
phy because the child has something 
he wants to say to his peers; because 
he can be a part of a truly co-operative 
undertaking ; because he can be active 
(both mentally and physically), can 
investigate, try out his ideas, initiate 
projects, assume responsibilities, work 
with actual materials, and succeed at 
the level at which he is able to per- 
form. Also, he has fun. 


? Unified Arts Committee, “A Unified Arts 
Experiment,” School Review, LII (September, 


1944), 413. 


* 


NEWSPAPER GROUP 


All the children in Grade VII, ro- 
tating in groups of thirteen to fifteen,’ 
are members of the staff of the class 
newspaper for six weeks during the 
year. In Grade VIII, each group also 
remains six weeks on the newspaper 
staff, but pupils are allowed more free- 
dom of choice of class organization 
and they may join the newspaper 
group more than once. The eighth- 
grade newspaper group has been made 
up, at times, entirely of boys and, at 
other times, of a mixture of boys and 
girls. 

It is becoming customary for each 
class, during the six-week period of ap- 
proximately five hours a week, to get 
out two newspapers from three to six 
pages in length, although last year 
there were some interesting one-page 
editions. The names of the newspapers 
are selected by the entire class. This 
year’s seventh-grade class made many 
suggestions, but the final choice, by a 
large majority, was for Volume IV of 
the “Brainstorm,” as Figure 1 illus- 
trates. The eighth-grade has used the 
names “Eight Ball,” “Eighth Grade 
News,” “The Misinformer,” and now, 
as is shown in Figure 2 and Figure 3, 
“The Propagandist.” 


2 Tbid., p. 414. 
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Vol. IV. ‘ 


Dec 


15, 1944 


sINQUIRING 
SREPORTERS 


whey? 


What do you want 


for Christmas? That 
is the question 

that is being asked; 
to everyone around 
this time. The In- 
quiring Reporter 
went around and 
found out what some 
seventh graders 
wanted. 


Gerard Darrow: A 
sheeth knife. 
John Forelson: A 
fly rod. 
Beverly 
nny fur mittens 
lary Poresters A 
sweoter. 

Alan Cidwitz: A radio. 
fvralee A watche 
rno “itz: Stamps. 
pectin n Long: Bookse 
rarl KMetze An 

automatic pencil. 

Geerze Shambsugh: A 

microscope. 

Joanne Yon Cleef: 
Books 

Gerald Winn: A 
printing press 


Bill Lydon: Shoes. 
GOOD 

The seventh grade 
is glad that Miss 
Lutton is coming to 
the High School. We 
hope to have her 
next year in eighth 
grade. 


\ 


mas 


Dawe 


&) 


Three Thin 


Ageuin this year the 
ys' Club sponsored 
The Three Thin Dimes 

Cempcign, to sive 


candy and oranges .to 
the Hyde Park Neigh- 
borhood Club and 

Settlement children's 


11.12 ond Mr. 


SSP ™ ~O. 
THE CHRISTITAS ASSEIBLY 


any seventh grade 
ers took purt in the 
Christmas program which 
was held in Gym Temp, 
December 14, at 2:00 poem 

A selection by the 
orchestra opened the pro- 
grom. Margaret King is 
the only seventh grader 
in the orchestra. 

The entire assembly 
sang eight different 
carols. 

Ten seventh grade 
boys sang with the Boys! 
Glce Club. At least 
eistht seventh srade 
girls were in the Girls! 
Glee Club, and cight 7th 
grade boys and girls 
song with the Jimmic 
Shanties Singers. Mr. 
Vail led the singing. 


Schuelke's seventh 
grade raised $8.62. 

The 8th, 9th, and 
10th grades and the 
faculty participated 
also. 


Johnny Tremain 


All the Arts 
groups were invited 
to attend the Dra- 
matics Group's pre- 
sentation of 
JOHNNY TREMATII on 
December 15. The 
children wrote the 
script themselves. 


LENDING, NOT 
GIVING 


War stamps will 
be sold in each 
home room &fifter 
vacation. 


Fic. 1.—Sample page from newspaper prepared by seventh-grade group 
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Setting—The room used by the 
newspaper group is a workroom used 
also for classesin personal typewriting. 
The typewriters are set on tables of 
several heights. Other equipment in- 
cludes conference tables, bulletin 
boards, files, paper-cutter, and mimeo- 
scope. All necessary supplies are at 
hand, such as stroke-count rulers, pins, 
tweezers, correction fluid, styluses, 
stencils, and mimeograph paper (usu- 
ally colored). 

Reference material includes library 
books on newspapers and journalism, 
file copies of school and class papers 
for several years, papers received on 
exchange from other schools, class 
lists of pupils’ names, daily and week- 
ly bulletins, school schedule of classes 
(with teachers’ names correctly 
spelled), directions for cutting stencils, 
and a booklet on caring for the mimeo- 
graph. 

The mimeograph, which has been 
recently inherited by the typewriting 
room, has some eccentricities due to 
advanced age, but it has an electric 
motor and it permits the staff to do all 
its own production work. Formerly 
the stencils were run off in the school 
office, and the pupils missed an impor- 
tant step in learning to produce a 
mimeographed newspaper. 

Organization.—The class newspaper 
group usually includes from thirteen 
to fifteen children, although from six to 
eight can function as an effective staff. 
Practically all groups have felt the 
need for an editor-in-chief and a pro- 
duction editor; less frequently page 
editors and elected department heads 


have been preferred. While the du- 
ties vary somewhat, the following are 
most frequently assigned by the chil- 
dren: 

Editor-in-chief —Assist the teacher in 
taking roll, preside at group meetings, make 
assignments, proofread, write editorials, and 
warn group about time to start cleaning up. 

Production (or managing) editor —Take 
charge of layout on dummy, supervise stylus 
work and stencil-cutting, put away dummies 
and any materials that the rest of group 
fails to take care of, be sure that the paper 
is on hand and counted out ready formimeo- 
graphing, and organize and direct circula- 
tion. 


What actually happens is that, al- 
though the elected officials assume 
more responsibility than do the other 
children, the many jobs are shared 
by all who offer their services. There is 
a nice spirit of wanting to give every- 
body a chance to learn every job. 
There has been unanimity in regard 
to the desirability of changing officers 
for every issue so as to give more pu- 
pils a turn. As might be expected, 
“social” leaders are usually elected to 
the offices regardless of competence, 
in both Grades VII and VIII, even 
when there is preliminary discussion 
about the qualities needed for carry- 
ing out the duties successfully. 

The staff usually confers briefly 
at the beginning of each class period. 
Decisions are made by the group con- 
cerning the date of the next issue, the 
number of pages, the number of col- 
umns to a page, the layout, and the 
content. At this meeting also the pu- 
pils volunteer for various jobs and 
summarize briefly what has been done 


| 
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The Propagandist 


_Yol.T, No.5 
The University of Chi- 
eago Laboratory School 
Published by and for 
the 8th grade in 
connection with the 
Unified Arts Proglame 
SETS ESE SE SESE SESE SESE SESE 

Editor in chief 

Frank Hirsch 

Managing Editor 

Bob Felton 

Staff 

Peter Bloch 

Ann. Crosskey 

Ken Friedman 

Nancy Glasser 

Ann Glasser. 

Judy Gregory 

Eugene Lewis 

Ken Meyer 

Annette Martin 

Bob Palmer 

Lee Schimberg 

Jane Stern 

Barbara Wineberg 

Audrey Wittert 
Adviser--Miss Merrick 


3 ditorials 


MILK=SHAKES IN THE 


"Where did 
milkeshakes go 
The first week 
school and not 
one milk-shake 


whole week. Is 
the way our school 
starts off the new 
year, with no milke 
shakes? Everybody 
likes the milk 
shakes, yet there is 
no explanation as to 
where the milk- 
shekes have gone, 
anc no milk-shakes. 
What we want to know 
is. Where are the 
limchroom milk- 
shakes? 


THE MARCH OF DIMES 


Long after the war 
with Germany and Japan 
is over there will 
still be a war here in 
America. That is the 
war against Infantile 
Paralysis.» The fighte 
ers are the children. 
The weapons are the 
dimes you and I send 
in. Lot's go, Americal 
Show the kids you're 
behind them. Send your 
dimes to the President 
all you can and right 
NOWs 


to dream about? 
Vil Bjerknes--- 
Girls. 
Caryl Calvin--= 
Living with a 
certain movie star. 


Stig Rossby-~< 

I don't dream. 
Carolyn Weist--- 

Not having to go 
to school. 
Win Jordan--=- 

Girls. 
Pat Young--- 

Beans": 
Bill Schrader--- 

"Umbrago" 
Bob Bilbrey--- 

Pink and greon 
airplancs. 

Jim Webster--- 
Purple and green 

airplancs. 


Walter Stone--Baseball 


What is your favorite 


popular song? 


"Don't Fence Me In" 

rro epa 

Jim Webster 

Ann Russell 

Stig Rossby _ 

Joyce Bernstein 

Barbara Davis 

Mary Hutchinson 


cing 
Bob 
Tolley Song 


Ellen Moore 


Tolman 
co Pos 


Martha B. 
ccontuate 
Tarry Kicin 
Jill Pfaelzer 
Bill Watkins 
STRICTLY OFF THE COB 


Family Tree 


Little girl: My 
uncle has a wooden 
log 


Little boy: So 

what, my sistor has 

& cedar chest. 

There was a fire in 

a dressing room. 

It took 20 minutes to 
put out the fire, - 

and an hour to put out 
the firemen. 
What is the hardest 
word for you to spell? 


a oung= 
antidisastablishterisism 


Win Jordan-cspeciall 
Carol Wefst-their. - 
(nero) 
u ison=to an 
Fugone Loni ol vs 
udy n-psychromotor 


ve 


Fic. 2.—Sample editorial page from newspaper prepared by eighth-grade group 
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and what remains to be done. Indi- 
viduals are so eager to “get to work,” 
however, that they want the confer- 
ring kept to a minimum. 

The discoveries and the experiences 
of the individual pupils include using 
a typewriter intelligently; preparing 
a dummy; getting information from 
various sources; preparing headlines, 
column heads (see Figure 2), and il- 
lustrations; reporting and writing sev- 
eral kinds of stories or articles; using 
a stroke-count ruler; proofreading and 
re-writing one’s own stories and those 
prepared by others; preparing a type- 
writer for stencil-cutting; using a sty- 
lus and a mimeoscope; typing stencils; 
and using the mimeograph. 

Why a newspaper?—A statement of 
the purposes of a class newspaper has 
been suggested, discussed, rated, re- 
vised, and rearranged by the children 
from time to time. Although the ideas 
of groups vary, about a hundred chil- 
dren who have been members of the 
newspaper groups during the past two 
years have stated and classified their 
opinions as follows in response to the 
question: “‘Why a newspaper?” 


RATED VERY IMPORTANT 


. To keep the class together, promote class 
spirit, keep up morale. 

. To keep the class well informed by re- 
porting the news. 

. To learn about stencils and other pro- 
duction details. 

. To entertain the readers. 

. To have fun. 


RATED LEss IMPORTANT 


. To give pride or pleasure in seeing your 
stuff in print. 


. To provide a bigger audience for some- 
thing you have to say. 

. To influence the rest of the class on cer- 
tain things. 

. To get ready for working on the “‘Corre- 
lator” or the “Midway” [all-school pub- 
lications]. 

. To give an introduction to journalism as 
a possible future career. 

. To keep parents, friends, and other 
readers informed. 


CONTENT OF THE CLASS 
NEWSPAPERS 


The content of the newspapers is 
not so important as is the growth 
made by the children individually and 
collectively during the production 
process. If, in addition to contributing 
to the growth of the children, the 
paper is interesting reading to its 
public—the class—and is fairly at- 
tractive, then so much the better. The 
paper is definitely the children’s, not 
the teacher’s, product. 

The length, the variety, and the na- 
ture of the stories covering the news of 
the class vary extensively with the 
season of the year and with the alert- 
ness and the writing ability of the cur- 
rent staff. Figure 1 and Figure 3 pre- 
sent some evidence to show that the 
pupils in Grade VIII write better 
“lead” paragraphs and use the third 
person more consistently in news 
stories than do those in Grade VII, 
but this is not always true. 

Sports material dealing with boys’ 
and girls’ intramural and gymnasium 
activities usually is very thoroughly 
covered, that being the assignment 
preferred by many of the children at 
the start. 
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VOLe I, Hoo 4 THS PROPAGANDIST 


= 
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THE oI 
WEATHER OBSERVATORIES 


The eighth grade pup= 
ils in ‘ir. Thelen's sci- 
ence class are working on 

weather observatories to be 
used for recording and 
forcasting the veathere 
Several pupils have 
made instruments, includ- 
ing a barosraph, a re=- 
cording thermometer, three 
psychrometers, three wind 
vanes, and several other 
instrunents. 
The class is divided~ 
into four groups, lire The- 
len having chosen captains 
and haviag the captains 
chocse thoir teams. The 
captains aro Carolyn Weist, 
Vin Jordan, Ken Meyer, and 
Martha B. Tolmane Most of 
the work on the instruments 
was done in the shop under 
Mre Thelen's supervisione 
ORCHESTRA CONCERT TO BE 
GIVEN iT HOSPITAL 


it 
ARE DOING FOR CHRISTMAS 


Maes Bobp's Group 

iiss Bobp's group is 
working on two plays which 
they intend giving at the 
"Martha Washington Home for 
Crippled Children". 
Lee's Group 

Mrse Lee’s group is 
working cn several things, 
but the thing that stands 
out the most is the creche 
which they are making to~ 
send to the “Hartha Wash- 
ington iidmo" via Miss 
Bobp's group. 
Miss Pritchard's Group 


Mies Pritchard's group 
is working on a number of 
Christmas presents, such as 
hot pads, mittens, aprons, 
etce 


Group 

Mr. Wittick’s group is 
working on a variety of 
Christmas presents, such as 
goncert for the crippled plastics, models of various 
children and adults at the ‘types, printing Christmas 
Illinois Research Hospital, *t®tionery, ete. 
under Mr. Masgn's directions, 

Bob Hicks plays the THE DANCE BAND 
trumpet; Bob Palmer, clari- The players as they now 
net; Win Jordan and Ken are: Sax, Balaban, Walsh, 
Friedman, drums; Annette Masone Trumpets, liorton, 
liartin, cellos and Fritz Horowitz. Trombones, Erley, 
Thurstene, saxophone. Druns, Lorish. Piano,: 

The program will ine Ritchey. Bells, Press. 
clude Christmas carols and Leader, Jordane 
classical pieces. Annette 
Liartin will direct one of 
the pieces. 


Six eighth graders 
will play in the orchestra 
when it gives a Christmas 


abled us to exceed our 


quota by some $16,000. 


Latest report on Wor 
Have you seen the nice 

blocks in the $91, 
hall outside the shop? The children who made them, 
under lirs, Lee's direction ares Martha B, Tolman, Mary 
Peterson, Frank Werner, Peggy Smythe, Norman Anderson, 
Ldmund Giesbert, and Roger Ruvell, Wan Roberts and 
Joyce bernstein made some nice articles in Home Ec. 


Ayrts roupe 
WHAT THE GROUPS 


MISS LETTON SUCCEEDS 
MR. MOSIER 


Miss Letton is going 
to be the new 8th grade 
English teacher and ad- 
visor, starting January 2. 
She went to the University 
of Missouri where she re- 
ceived her Bachelor of Sci- 
ence and Master of Arts 
degrees, 

Her hobbies are collect- 
ing antiques, photography, 
writing, and attending the 
ballet when she can. She 
has written three books, 
Hello - South America, Hello 

‘sw cealand, and Hello 
aska. ‘At present she 
Ts working on a Civics book. 

Miss Letton has a 
favorable impression of the 
8th grade and thinks they 
have a good sense of humor, 

Miss Letton has taught 
English before and intends 
using the books Mr. Mosier 
has been using. The Propa- 

dist welcomes Miss Letton 

School. 

THe. EIGHTH GRADE PARTY 

The 8th grade party 
was a huge success due to 
the fact that Jim (Cow) 
Webstor, Sheila Smerling, 
Jerry Milliken, and Nancy 
Roberts were on the commit- 
tee for the party. 

Four cases-of coke and 
two hundred doughnuts were 
eaten by the Sth grade. 

There vas lots of dan- 
cing and many games. 

Attendance was goad 
and every person that was 
at the party said it was 
very good. 


Thea War Committee sold 
$66,675, worth of bonds on™ 
Nove 50,1944 with 252 per— 
sons helping to gone near~ 
our quota of $70,000. Sub-— 
sequent subscriptions en- 


Fic. 3.—Sample page of news from newspaper prepared by eighth-grade group 
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Editorials usually are selected by 
the staff from those written by the 
entire group as a class requirement on 
subjects of their own choice. As shown 
in Figure 2, the editor-in-chief usually 
writes an additional editorial if he feels 
inspired. Movie reviews may be re- 
lated to films presented during the 
arts, science, or noon-hour activities. 

There is some collaboration with 
the fine-arts area on the illustrations 
and the lettering, and the shop teacher 
directs any printing that is done. In 
Figure 3 the late news has been placed 
on page 3 because page 1 was printed 
and was given over to a block print 
and a Christmas poem. 

The staffs frequently gather in- 
teresting material from other classes. 
“The Propagandist” has published 
some short biographies of scientists as 
well as some lengthy mystery and 
baseball stories. The “Brainstorm” 
this year has included, usually on 
pages 4 and 5, some book reviews from 
the English class, some humorous 
articles from the mathematics class, 
some letters on Colonial life from the 
social-studies class, and an account 
of the research on spotted fever which 
was written for science class by the 
grandson of a famous scientist. 

The eighth-grade group is usually 
more energetic about producing fea- 
tures, especially those of a personal 
nature, than is the seventh grade. 
Polls are popular on any subject, from 
“Which shoe do you put on first in 
the morning?” to “What is the best 
book you ever read?” 

Imperfections are numerous and 


relatively unimportant so long as the 
individual and the group profit by the 
‘“‘mistake”’ then or later. For instance, 
there is an example of inexpert use of 
correction fluid on the word “Dimes” 
in Figure 1, column 3. Unskilled 
typists usually do better  stencil- 
cutting on typewriters with pica type, 
although the issue illustrated in Fig- 
ure 3 was done in élite type because 
the staff did not want to leave out any 
of the news. Figure 3 also illustrates 
that even the most carefully planned 
dummies do not always come out as 
expected, especially at the bottom of 
the page. The quality of the mimeo- 
graphing shows varying degrees of 
“expertness” on each page of each 
issue. Children’s proofreading of spell- 
ing, possessives, and hyphenations is 
rarely perfect. 

Usually credit for work done by the 
staff is given only in the masthead, ex- 
cept that the more elaborate original 
illustrations and lettering are initialed. 
Material from other classes carries the 
author’s name and gives credit to the 
class and teacher. The children have 
obtained permission to trace from a 
cartoon book, but original work is en- 
couraged at all times. 

So far there has been no quoting 
from other school papers, although the 
school is eager to build up its exchange 
list, especially with schools that have 
papers produced entirely by the pu- 
pils. 


SOME PUPIL REACTIONS 


In order that other children in the 
group or in succeeding groups may 
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profit by what current staff members 
have learned, the children are often 
asked to write descriptions of how and 
when to carry out certain processes 
and also to write some advisory or 
summary statements. Some of the 
statements typical of the “cautions” 
the children think useful are included 
here. 
ADVICE TO NExT GrouP 


It will take longer than you think to get 
out the paper. 

Decide what you want to improve over 
the last one. 

The best way to get out a paper oftener 
is to cut the size of it down. 

If you haven’t got the needed informa- 
tion, go out quietly and get it. 

Count the number of papers you staple so 
that everybody will get a turn. 

If you want to avoid trouble, don’t run 
the mimeograph machine beyond first speed. 

The best way I think you can get your 
news is to first of all go out and find it and 
then ask them, what is your name, what was 
the score. 


Wuat I LEARNED 


Stencil-cutters were slowed up by poor 
spacing and spelling on dummies. 

Guess we should have done more proof- 
reading. 

It takes a class period to cut a column on 
the stencil. 

Holes in the stencil let a gob of ink 
through and make the paper look messy. 
Sometimes the kids tear the stencil with the 
stylus and sometimes bad erasing leaves a 
hole. 

Didn’t know an hour and a half could 
pass so fast. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


Just as in other classes, the function 
of the teacher in the newspaper group 
is to help youngsters grow and develop 
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as people. He directs the activities of 
the class (except when pupil leaders 
are competent to take over for varying 
lengths of time), teaches needed facts 
and study skills, requires the mastery 
of certain points in written English 
usage, introduces new materials and 
tools and their uses, and writes indi- 
vidual progress reports. In addition, 
he encourages good taste, hard work, 
and fair play, curbs the more aggressive 
action, encourages the shyer children, 
and attempts to set up a learning 
situation in which each pupil under- 
takes a role appropriate to himself and 
carries it through satisfactorily. 

The unified arts report sheet? on 
which the newspaper group is evalu- 
ated at the end of each six-week unit 
has been revised to provide evaluation 
on the following characteristics: 

1. Consideration for others 

2. Group planning 

3. Co-operative activities 

4. Use and care of property, equipment, 

and materials 

5. Interest 

6. Initiative 

7. Self-direction 

8. Intelligent use of time 

9. Skill—Co-ordination 

10. Originality 

1. Quantity of accomplishment 
12. Quality of accomplishment 


To the right of the items is a column 
for the pupil’s evaluation of himself 
and a wider column for the teacher’s 
evaluation of the pupil. At the bottom 
of the page, experiences are listed by 
the pupil, and any comments of the 
teacher are added. Usually the re- 


3 Ibid., p. 418. 
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port is studied together by the pupil 
and the teacher before it is sent home. 
An earlier article’ included a more 
detailed account of evaluation in the 
arts than space permits here. 


CONCLUSION 


Democratic living, or good citizen- 
ship, or whatever you want to call it, 
is not just talking about how children 
ought to behave. In the newspaper 
group it is taking turns; it is sticking 
to a job because the group is depend- 
ing on you; it is showing someone else 
how to use a stylus; it is putting the 
scissors back in the drawer where the 
next group can find them; it is pick- 
ing up a pin from the floor (even if “I 
didn’t put it there’’); it is moving the 
typewriter carriage over when erasing; 
it is calling up a pal to say, “Please 
take over for me; I have a cold and 
Mother won’t let me come to school”’; 
it is taking the “Brainstorm” to the 
other arts groups and distributing 
copies without causing a commotion; 


4 I[bid., pp. 417-19. 


it is using the paper-cutter for its 
legitimate purposes, not “just for the 
heck of it”; it is trying to put into the 
paper the names of children who are 
seldom mentioned; it is putting the 
papers in the teachers’ mailboxes 
without disturbing the office staff; it 
is circulating between the arts rooms 
without office slips; it is turning out 
the light and locking the door if the 
typewriting room is to be left empty. 

The child’s experiences in the news- 
paper area give him a real opportunity 
for self-direction in a situation where 
he has a reason for taking responsibili- 
ty for the consequences of his own 
acts. There is evidence that he is dis- 
posed to do so in the newspaper group 
because the activity is important to 
him. Not only is he provided with the 
unscheduled work time necessary if he 
is to learn to proportion time and 
effort to the amount of work to be 
done, but also he has a chance to pur- 
sue his individual interests within the 
framework of a group project which 
is a truly co-operative undertaking. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
MADE BY TEXTBOOKS IN UNITED 
STATES HISTORY 


MARION GRADY 
State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


SNe the early years of the present 
century, the use of many books 
in teaching has replaced the earlier 
practice of relying on a single text- 
book to supply the desired subject 
content of a given course of instruc- 
tion. This technique of teaching with 
many books has received strong em- 
phasis, particularly within the past 
two decades, with the result that the 
school library has risen to a place of 
primary importance because of the 
demand for materials to supplement 
classroom procedures. Too little is 
known concerning the use of supple- 
mentary materials, and the present 
investigation approaches the problem 
from only one of many possible points 
of departure. It is the purpose of this 
study to discover certain characteris- 
tics of the supplementary books rec- 
ommended by textbooks of United 
States history at the senior high 
school level. The recommendations of 
books made in a number of earlier 
textbooks are compared with the 
recommendations made in a similar 
number of textbooks published at 
least fifteen years later in order to 


* 


determine the changes which may 
have occurred within the period se- 
lected. 

PROCEDURES 


Five textbooks for use in courses in 
United States history at the senior 
high school level published between 
1g10 and 1920 and five textbooks pub- 
lished between 1930 and 1940 were 
chosen at random. Since no textbook 
in the earlier group was published 
later than 1919 and no textbook in 
the later group was published before 
1934, a span of at least fifteen years 
separates the two groups of textbooks. 

Each textbook was examined, and 
all titles of books recommended for 
supplementary reading in the study 
of four historical periods were re- 
corded on slips of paper. Since limita- 
tion of time precluded an exhaustive 
study, four historical periods were 
selected for examination, on the as- 
sumption that the characteristics of 
recommended books for these periods 
would provide an adequate and rep- 
resentative indication of trends. The 
historical periods selected are desig- 
nated as follows: (a) the Early Period 
(discovery through 1763), (0) the 
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Revolutionary War Period (1764- 
82), (c) the Middle Period (1783- 
1861), and (d) the Civil War Period 
(1862-65). The recording was limited 
to books and excluded ephemeral 
materials, short poems and stories, 


and the like. 


Tabulations of the resulting list of 
books were made in such manner as to 
reveal the following information: 


1. In each group of textbooks: 

a) The total number of different books 
recommended. 

b) The recommended books classified 
according to types of material. Five 
classes of material were used to sepa- 
rate the books by type: 

(rt) General United States histories. 
These were comprehensive works 
which included all historical peri- 
ods. 

Special historical works. In this 
broad class were placed books 
treating particular periods of his- 
tory, such as the Revolutionary 
War Period; particular types of 
histories, such as the financial 
history of the United States; state 
histories; and other special treat- 
ments of aspects of historical de- 
velopment of an authentic, fac- 
tual nature. 

Biography. Included in this class 
were autobiographies, individual 
and collective biographical works, 
memoirs, diaries, etc. 

(4) Fiction. 

(5) Other forms of literature. In this 
class were included books of 
poetry, drama, essays, and ora- 
tions. 

c) The amount of duplication of recom- 
mended books. 

d) The number of books that are recom- 
mended in both groups of textbooks. 


2. In each group of textbooks by periods of 

history: 

a) The total number of different books 
recommended. 

b) The number of books of each type. 

c) The amount of duplication of recom- 
mended books. 

d) The number of books that are recom- 
mended in both groups of textbooks. 


GENERAL COMPARISON OF BOOKS 
RECOMMENDED IN EARLIER 
AND LATER TEXTBOOKS 


The total number of different books 
recommended in the five textbooks 
published during 1910-20 is 641, and 
the number in the textbooks published 
during 1930-40 is 777. Table 1 in- 
dicates some aspects of their dis- 
tribution. 

An examination of Table 1 reveals 
that 136 more different books are rec- 
ommended by the later textbooks 
than by the earlier ones. This differ- 
ence is to be expected, since the two 
decades preceding 1940 witnessed in 
many subject fields an almost phe- 
nomenal production of books suitable 
for, and attractive to, children of all 
ages. The increased resources would 
necessarily broaden the scope of se- 
lection. 

There is little agreement between 
the two groups of textbooks concern- 
ing suitable books for supplementary 
reading. It will be noted in Table 1 
that only 15.4 per cent of all books 
recommended are recommended by 
both the earlier and the later text- 
books. This fact suggests that there 
are relatively few books generally 
recognized as standard and that there 
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is great variation in the books used to 
supplement courses in United States 
history. Approximately 30 per cent of 
the books suggested in the earlier 
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for supplementary use, “Special his- 
torical works” is most. important, 
with “Fiction” and “Biography” fol- 
lowing in order of stress. “General 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO TYPE OF LITERATURE, OF BOOKS REC- 
OMMENDED FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN TWO GROUPS 
OF TEXTBOOKS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 


General | Special 
United 
States 


Histories 


Recommendations Made 
cal 


Works 


Histori- 


Other 
Forms of 
Litera- 
ture 


Fiction 


In one textbook only: 


34 
25 


In 1910-20 textbooks only 
In 1930-40 textbooks only 
In textbooks of both periods. . . 


textbooks are also suggested in the 
later textbooks, and.71 per cent be- 
came obsolescent so far as recommen- 
dations by later textbooks were con- 
cerned. 

Of the types of books recommended 


United States histories” and “Other 
forms of literature” are relatively un- 
important. 

Table 1 also shows the amount of 
duplication of recommended books by 
indicating the number of books which 
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are recommended in one, two, three, 
four, and five textbooks. In general, it 
may be said that there is little agree- 
ment in the textbooks of either period 
regarding the books suitable for en- 
richment of the course in United 
States history. Only four titles in the 
early textbooks and seven in the later 
textbooks are recommended by all 
five textbooks in the respective groups. 
A slightly higher extent of agreement 
is distinguishable in the later text- 
books, since almost 70 per cent of the 
books recommended in the earlier 
textbooks are unique as compared 
with approximately 64 per cent of 
those in the later textbooks. Implicit 
in the absence of agreement in recom- 
mendations is the lack of any accepted 
core of materials essential for the 
teaching of the subject. The variety of 
suitable materials would seem to be 
so great that selection is of little or no 
importance within an undefined range. 

With regard to the types of books 
recommended, Table 1 shows that the 
most significant change in the later 
textbooks is the greater recommended 
use of informal books in the form of 
fiction and biography and a corre- 
sponding decline in suggestions of 
formal historical works. 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS FOR THE 
EARLY PERIOD 


Table 2 shows the number and the 
distribution of the books recom- 
mended for supplementary reading in 
the study of the Early Period. 

A comparison of Tables 1 and 2 in- 
dicates that “General United States 


histories” and ‘Special historical 
works” are somewhat more important 
for the Early Period than they are for 
the four periods combined. The most 
marked disparity is evident with re- 
spect to biography; the recommended 
use of biography is not nearly so 
prominent for this period as it is for 
all periods combined. This fact cannot 
be explained on the assumption that 
fewer suitable biographies were avail- 
able at the time of publication of the 
earlier textbooks, since the percent- 
ages for the earlier and later textbooks 
for the Early Period are so nearly iden- 
tical—13.5 and 12 per cent, respec- 
tively. A possible explanation rests 
in the nature of the presentation of 
historical accounts which may stress 
events rather than individuals for the 
Early Period. 

The percentage of recommended 
books belonging to each type has de- 
clined in the later textbooks, with the 
exception of fiction. The gain of al- 
most 13 per cent for fiction in the 
later textbooks is rather large and rep- 
resents the only important change in 
the types of books suggested for sup- 
plementary reading. 

Table 2 shows that, of the 413 books 
recommended by both the earlier and 
the later textbooks, 59, or 14.3 per 
cent, are duplicates. This percentage 
approximates the amount of duplica- 
tion in all the textbooks for all the 
periods, as given in Table 1. Of the 
total of 222 different books recom- 
mended by the earlier textbooks for 
this period, 26.6 per cent are also rec- 
ommended by the later textbooks. 
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Therefore, if the sample of textbooks 
is adequate, 73.4 per cent of the books 
recommended by the earlier textbooks 
had become obsolescent fifteen years 
later. 
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Tables 1 and 3 shows that, while 
“Special historical works” is the most 
important type of book, it is not quite 
so important for the Revolutionary 
War Period as it is for all periods 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO TYPE OF LITERATURE, OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED IN TWO 
GROUPS OF TEXTBOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING ABOUT EARLY PERIOD 
OF UNITED STATES HISTORY (DISCOVERY THROUGH 1763) 


General 
United 
States 

Histories 


Recommendations Made 
cal 


Works 


Special 
Histori- 


Other 
Forms of 
Litera- 
ture 


Fiction 


In one textbook only: 
82 
81 


16 
21 


14 
12 


In 1910-20 textbooks only 
In 1930-40 textbooks only 
In textbooks of both periods. . . 


23 
5.6 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS FOR THE 

REVOLUTIONARY WAR PERIOD 
The books recommended for the 
Revolutionary War Period are tabu- 
lated in Table 3. A comparison of 


United States 


combined. ‘General 
histories” and “Other forms of litera- 
ture,” however, assume greater im- 
portance in the Revolutionary War 
Period. The prominence of “Other 
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forms of literature” is probably due to 
the availability of a greater number of 
volumes of poetry and orations suit- 
able to illustrate the events occurring 


ographies are recommended in the 
later textbooks than are recommended 
in the earlier ones. A slight loss is 
noted for fiction in the recommenda- 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO TYPE OF LITERATURE, OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED IN 
Two GROUPS OF TEXTBOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING ABOUT REVO- 
LUTIONARY WAR PERIOD OF UNITED STATES HISTORY (1764-82) 


General | Special 


Recommendations Made States yor 


Histories | Works 


United Histori- 


Other 
Forms of 
Litera- 
ture 


Fiction 


In one textbook only: 
41 
23 


In 1910-20 textbooks only 
In 1930-40 textbooks only..... 
In textbooks of both periods. . . 


II 


5.8 


during this period of history. Little 
difference is apparent between the 
proportions of fiction and biography 
recommended for this period and for 
all periods combined. 

Approximately 7 per cent more bi- 


tions by the later textbooks. An ex- 
planation for this is difficult to find, 
since it is known that there is no 
dearth of good historical novels deal- 
ing with the Revolutionary War Peri- 
od. A possible explanation may be the 
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stated purpose of some of the later 
textbooks to place less emphasis on 
the wars in our history. This purpose 
is also reflected in the fact that forty- 
seven fewer books are suggested by 
the later textbooks than are sug- 
gested by the earlier textbooks. 

There is little agreement between 
the earlier and the later textbooks re- 
garding suitable books for supple- 
mentary reading on this period. Al- 
most three-fourths of the books sug- 
gested are recommended in one book 
only. 

Table 3 shows that 191 different 
books are recommended for use in the 
study of the Revolutionary War Peri- 
od. A total of 133 different books is 
suggested in the earlier textbooks 
and 86 in the later textbooks. Twenty- 
one per cent of the books suggested in 
the earlier textbooks are also sug- 
gested in the later textbooks, indicat- 
ing that 79 per cent of the earlier sug- 
gestions had become obsolete so far 
as later recommendations were con- 
cerned. The percentage of books which 
remained suitable for use in studying 
the Revolutionary War Period is 
much smaller than the number of 
books which remained suitable for the 
study of the Early Period and of all 
periods combined. 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS FOR THE 
MIDDLE PERIOD 


Table 4 presents a tabulation of the 
books recommended for reading in con- 
nection with the Middle Period. A 
comparison of Tables 1 and 4 shows 
the same relative unimportance of 
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“General United States histories” 
and “Other forms of literature.” 
“Special historical works” and “Bi- 
ography” are somewhat more impor- 
tant for the study of the Middle Peri- 
od than they are for all periods com- 
bined. Fiction appears to be of less 
importance in the study of the Middle 
Period than it is for any of the other 
periods and for all the periods com- 
bined. However, Table 4 shows a gain 
of ro per cent in the amount of fiction 
recommended in the later textbooks 
as compared with the earlier ones. 
Therefore, although the percentage of 
fiction recommended for the Middle 
Period is still comparatively small, 
fiction shows an appreciable increase 
in importance in the later textbooks. 

The amount of duplication of books 
recommended for this period in both 
groups of textbooks does not differ to 
any appreciable degree from that 
evident for other historical periods or 
from that for the total for all periods 
shown in Table 1. The percentage of 
books recommended in the earlier 
textbooks which are also recommend- 
ed in the later textbooks is 28.8, 
which indicates that 71.2 per cent of 
the earlier recommendations had be- 
come. obsolete some fifteen years 
later. The percentage of stability is 
slightly higher than that for the total 
titles for all periods shown in Table r. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR THE 
CIVIL WAR PERIOD 

For the Civil War Per:od, the char- 

acteristics of the recommended titles 

are presented in Table 5. The use of 
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“General United States histories” is 
recommended to a slightly greater ex- 


tent for the study of the Civil War 


ography is shown to be of greater im- 
portance by 5 per cent for the study 
of this period than for the study of all 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO TYPE OF LITERATURE, OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED IN 
Two GROUPS OF TEXTBOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING ABOUT 
MIDDLE PERIOD OF UNITED STATES HISTORY (1783-1861) 


Special 
Histori- 
cal 
Works 


General 
United 
States 

Histories 


Recommendations Made 


Other 
Forms of 
Litera- 
ture 


Fiction 


In one textbook only: 
143 


3° 
32 


18 
14 


In 1910-20 textbooks only 
In 1930-40 textbooks only 
In textbooks of both periods... 


151 
53 


314 
48.6 


Period than it is for all the periods 
combined. Biography is of slightly 
less importance in the recommenda- 
tions of the earlier textbooks for the 
Civil War Period than for the totals 
for all periods shown in Table 1. For 
the later textbooks, however, bi- 


periods combined. Fiction is of more 
importance for the study of the Civil 
War Period than it is for the study of 
all periods combined. 

For the Civil War Period the per- 
centage of “Special historical works” 
recommended in the later textbooks is 
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20 less than the percentage recom- 
mended in the earlier textbooks. Bi- 
ography and fiction each show an in- 
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76 per cent of all titles in each cate- 
gory are listed in one textbook only. 
It is interesting to observe that on no 


TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO TYPE OF LITERATURE, OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED IN 
Two GROUPS OF TEXTBOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING ABOUT CIVIL 
WAR PERIOD OF UNITED STATES HISTORY (1862-65) 


General 
United 
States 
Histories 


Special 


Recommendations Made eal 


Works 


Histori- 


Other 
Forms of 
Litera- 
ture 


Fiction 


In one textbook only: 


40 
33 


In 1910-20 textbooks only 
In 1930-40 textbooks only 
In textbooks of both periods. . . 


crease of approximately 11 per cent 
in the recommendations of the later 
textbooks. 

There is little agreement among the 
textbooks of either group regarding 
suitable titles for use in studying the 
Civil War Period, since from 71 to 


title is there universal agreement in 
either of the two groups of textbooks. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


In the preceding pages the nature 
and characteristics of the books rec- 
ommended for use in the study of 
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United States history at the senior 
high school level by two groups of 
textbooks have been described. The 
writer is fully aware that much infor- 
mation inherent in the data presented 
has not been explored. A comprehen- 
sive study of various aspects of the 
suitability and use of books in enrich- 
ing the secondary-school curriculum 
would be invaluable to both teachers 
and school librarians. The present 
superficial inquiry has been concerned 
only with the supplementary books 
recommended in textbooks. The ex- 
tent to which these coincide with 
those books found most useful by 
teachers and pupils is not known. 

From the present study the follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The number of supplementary 
books recommended in the later 
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group of textbooks is greater than the 
number recommended in the earlier 
group of textbooks. 

2. A greater percentage of fiction 
and biography is recommended for 
supplementary reading in the later 
textbooks than in the earlier text- 
books. 

3. The later textbooks are in slight- 
ly more agreement on their recom- 
mendations of books for ‘ supple- 
mentary reading than are the earlier 
textbooks, although the agreement is 
not extensive in either group of text- 
books. 

4. The percentage of books which 
are recommended in both the earlier 
and the later textbooks is small, in- 
dicating that comparatively few sup- 
plementary books may be considered 
standard books. 
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HOW ,TO GET PUPILS TO PREPARE ASSIGNMENTS 


B. W. GORMAN 
Senior High School, Connersville, Indiana 


| gue the biggest single worry of 
most high-school teachers, if not 
of most teachers at all levels, is get- 
ting pupils to prepare assignments. 
During the past two years this princi- 
pal, like thousands of other principals, 
has conducted many classes of teach- 
ers who have been absent. Naturally 
these classes have covered a rather 
wide range of subject matter. The 
principal, on those occasions when he 
has had an opportunity to conduct 
classes, has always asked the pupils: 
“How many of you have prepared 
your lesson?” or “How many of you 
have done the work that the teacher 
asked all of you to do?” In asking 
these questions, the principal made it 
clear that honest confession would 
bring no “grade-book” penalty. In 
the majority of classes the percentage 
of students who had made the prepa- 
ration ranged from 40 to 60. Almost 
never was it higher than 60 per cent 
and never, except in the one instance 
that prompted this writing, was it 
higher than 75 per cent. These figures 
do not mean that our school and our 
teachers are inferior. Inventory will 
prove that the same situation exists 
in most schools, and the teachers and 
principals know it. Naturally enough, 
this realization is distressing. It points 
to faulty engineering of the school 


program, to a lack of diagnosis of pres- 
ent pupil needs, and to the need for 
the application of certain common- 
sense principles on the part of the 
teacher. 

Then one day the pattern changed. 
The principal learned at the last min- 
ute that the teacher of the ninth- 
grade class in citizenship was ill, and 
he walked in to take her first morning 
class. The pupils had no warning at all. 
The usual question was asked. Twenty- 
seven pupils out of a class of twenty- 
nine members had prepared in full the 
minimum assignment. The twenty- 
eighth had made partial preparation 
but not enough, he said, to entitle him 
to the reward for minimum prepara- 
tion. Only one had made no prepara- 
tion at all. This group was in no way a 
“selected” group, since there is no at- 
tempt at homogeneous grouping in 
ninth-grade citizenship. Only accident 
had thrown this group together. There 
is every reason to believe, and con- 
siderable evidence to substantiate the 
belief, that the principle would hold 
throughout all the classes of this partic- 
ular teacher, Miss Katherine Eckert. 

After checking for about fifteen min- 
utes to make sure that the pupils 
were not “running a bluff,” the prin- 
cipal became interested in what 
caused so many pupils to prepare the 
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lesson. Further questioning brought 
out the fact that many of these pupils 
prepared their lesson in this subject 
on occasions when all other subjects 
were passed up. In other words, here 
was the subject that got priority 
preparation. Why? 

The answers came from the pupils 
themselves and were placed on the 
blackboard as general agreement by 
members of the class was reached on 
each point. As this article is written, 
there is before me a copy of the state- 
ments written on the blackboard that 
morning. The very wording of the pu- 
pils themselves has been preserved, 
except where re-wording for added 
clarity was found acceptable to the 
group. Eight reasons were given for 
the great response of the pupils to the 
work of this teacher. Four of them 
have to do primarily with the nature 
of the subject matter. The last four 
refer to the mechanics of organization 
or classroom management. A listing 
and brief analysis of each follows. 

1. “The assignment is something 
we can do. It is within our ability, 
both as to difficulty and amount.” 
Sweet reasonableness is a great virtue. 
A teacher often forgets that he has 
worked ten, twenty, thirty years, or 
more to learn what he knows about 
his subject. The school administration, 
also, must assume its full share of the 
responsibility for assigning pupils too 
frequently to classes in which the sub- 
ject matter is too difficult for them. 
Confidence begets confidence and suc- 
cess begets success in school, as in all 
other phases of life’s struggle. 


2. “There is always something dif- 
ferent. It isn’t the same kind of work 
all the time, like in some classes.” 
Variety is the spice of school life, as it 
is everywhere else. The work of en- 
tirely too many teachers is character- 
ized by a painful monotony—“the 
same yesterday, today, and forever.” 

3. “We like the up-to-dateness of 
the subject. Much of it deals with the 
here and now.” It must be admitted 
that the up-to-dateness of content 
varies greatly from one subject to an- 
other. However, almost any subject 
can be approached from an up-to-date 
point of view and treated in an up-to- 
date manner. For instance, the history 
of ancient Greece or of the Roman 
Empire can be approached through 
the American and world problems 
aired in yesterday’s or this morning’s 
newspaper. 

4. “Much of the subject is close to 
us. It is near to our lives. It deals with 
problems that are real to us.” This 
point is closely related to Number 1 
and Number 3. The problem must be 
close enough for the pupil to see, if he is 
to be able to understand, to perform, 
and to assimilate it fully. What we 
try to teach is often too foreign to the 
child’s experience. We are too impa- 
tient to take the things closer by and 
to pyramid his experience to the point 
where he can reach what we want him 
to get at. It is well to reflect on the 
Dewey philosophy of growth and ex- 
perience in this connection. 

5. “The teacher always allows part 
of the class period for study.” Our 
class periods are fifty-two minutes in 
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length and come under the classifica- 
tion of the extended period. However, 
it is an almost universal complaint of 
students that teachers generally allow 
too little of the class period for di- 
rected study. The extended period is 
probably one of the most abused in- 
novations of modern education. It was 
designed to increase the efficiency of 
pupil learning, but numerous studies 
tend to prove that it has not done so. 
Pupils too often say, “The teacher 
just talks all the time.” 

6. ‘We know what we’re supposed 
to do.” In other words, the assignment 
is clear, the standard of achievement 
is definite, and the pupils know in ad- 
vance what the standard is. This 
teacher takes plenty of time to make 
and to explain the assignment, allow- 
ing for questions as she proceeds. As 
to the matter of standards, to define 
the standard in advance is perhaps 
easier in many other types of classes 
than it is in citizenship. Classes in 
mathematics and some science courses 
furnish good examples. 

_7. “The teacher is sure to check on 
us and to find out whether or not we 
did the work.” There is little pleasure 
in doing work unless someone recog- 
nizes that it has been done—unless 
there is acclaimed satisfaction with 
the completed job. The teacher does 
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not make an assignment today and 
then go off on a tangent, forgetting 
the assignment tomorrow. Rather, 
the work is planned, and then the plan 
is worked. 

8. “The teacher is fair. Reward in 
terms of grade is certain. We are sure 
to get credit for what we do.” Assign- 
ments are made on a budget basis, 
with the completed minimum assign- 
ment being worth a mark of C. Extra 
effort brings extra reward. The more 
ambitious always have an opportunity 
to go beyond the minimum. The as- 
signment is like a well-written news- 
paper story. After you have the essen- 
tials, you may cut off anywhere. 

Some of these principles are com- 
monplace and are recognized by all. 
Some are not applicable to all types of 
subject matter in all fields. Then, too, 
it may be argued with considerable 
justification that there is an ever- 
present danger of overmechanization. 
In the classes of the teacher under dis- 
cussion, this danger is averted. Her 
plan is administered with a minimum 
amount of machinery and a maximum 
allowance for free and informal dis- 
cussion by the pupils. Nevertheless, 
it is felt that any teacher of any sub- 
ject should be able to glean some help- 
ful principles from this analysis by a 
class of ninth-grade pupils. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE EXTRA-CURRICULUM' 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Alabama 


ORVILLE PETERSON 
University of Chicago 


HE forty-three references selected 
from current writings relating 
to the extra-curriculum reflect about 
the same type of emphasis as that 
noted in the references cited last year. 
Seven items in the present list repre- 
sent descriptions of procedures or in- 
terpretations of trends with respect 
to work experience under school 
auspices. Five of the references in- 
clude similar material regarding the 
Victory Corps program or kindred 
activities, and four pertain to the 
more controversial issue of military 
training. The seven articles devoted 
to the discussion of general concepts 
of the extra-curriculum, including 
such considerations as the aims, val- 
ues, integration with subject areas, 
and developmental plans for the extra- 
curriculum program, provide a sub- 
stantial body of professional reading 
for teachers who are concerned with 
organized student activities. 
tSee also Item 452 (Norris) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the October, 
1944, number of the Elementary School Journal 
and Item 507 (Moses) in the November, 1944, 
number of the same journal; Item 533 (Trump), 
538 (Elicker), and 541 (McElroy) in the Novem- 
ber, 1944, number of the School Review and Items 


276 (Morrill) and 294 (Dennis) in the March, 
1945, number of the same journal. 


342. ALEy, Howarp C. “The Victory Corps 
in the Junior High School,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXVIII (March, 


1944), 79-86. 

Résumé of a Victory Corps program, in- 
cluding a discussion of objectives, organiza- 
tion and administration, club activities, 
library materials, assembly programs, and 
achievement awards. 


. CHARTERS, W. W., and Harvey, C. C. 
“The 12 Questions on the Future of 
Our Extracurricular Program,” Clear- 
ing House, XIX (September, 1944), 3-7. 
Charters answers twelve significant ques- 
tions proposed by Harvey with respect to 
the future of the extra-curriculum pro- 
gram. 


. Ciayton, F. L. “The Extra-curricular 

and Our Philosophy of Education,” 
School Activities, XV (March, 1944), 
227-29. 
Urges each school to form a working phi- 
losophy of education that includes recog- 
nition of student activities as a vital part 
of the education program. 


. “The Contribution of the Library,” 

Education, LXIV (June, 1944), 619- 
23. 
Prepared by the staff of Air-Age Educa- 
tion Research, New York City. Calls atten- 
tion to the role which libraries can play in 
the enlightenment of the American people 
with respect to education for the air age 
and suggests exhibits and book displays 
which will be helpful in stimulating both 
youth and adult interest. 
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346. Creative Schools. Twenty-third Year- 


book of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. The National Ele- 
mentary Principal, Vol. XXIII, No. 6. 
Washington: Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1944. Pp. x+310. 
The entire yearbook is devoted to articles 
pertaining to the various aspects of crea- 
tive learning, the application being made to 
a number of extra-curriculum activities. 


. DALTHORP, CHARLES J. “Aberdeen 
Puts ‘Oomph’ into Its Victory Coun- 
cils,” School Executive, LXIII (August, 
1944), 31-32. 

Shows how genuine interest was main- 
tained in the activities of the victory coun- 
cils of Aberdeen, South Dakota, by the 
establishment of specific achievement 
goals which resulted in positive pupil 
experiences. 

. DEERING, Tam. “How Shall We Curb 
Delinquency?” Recreation, XXXVII 
(January, 1944), 559-60. 

Holds that delinquency problems can best 
be solved by co-operative city-neighbor- 
hood planning for the improvement of the 
social and economic conditions in those 
neighborhoods where delinquency appears. 


. Esy, Mizprep F. “Cooperation in the 
Nursery Center,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XIX (October, 
1944), 318-20. 

Emphasizes the values derived from the 
utilization of the nursery school as a labora- 
tory for home-economics classes in child 
care. 

. Forp, PEarL L., and Bryan, Roy C. 
“A Student Council Grows in Respon- 
sibility,” Clearing House, XIX (No- 
vember, 1944), 151-56. 

Reviews the growth of one student council 
in the exercise of responsibilities and identi- 
fies some of the factors contributing to such 
growth. 

. Harvey, C. C. “Activities and Proj- 
ects of Student Councils,” School Ac- 
tivities, XV (January, 1944), 165-68. 


A comprehensive list of the activities and 
projects of student councils that seem to 
be of most benefit to the school and to the 
participating students. 


. Harvey, C. C., and Dent, H. C. ‘‘Ex- 


tra-curricular Activities in Schools of 
Great Britain,” School Activities, XVI 
(December, 1944), 123-24, 158-59. 

A report on the extra-curriculum in the 
schools of Great Britain in the form of 
answers by a British educator to twenty- 
five questions proposed by Harvey. 


. HEtp, THERESA L. “Integrated Assem- 


bly Programs,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXVI (September, 1944), 33-43. 
Describes a plan for assembly programs 
emphasizing the problems of a world at 
war. Includes a sample list of assembly 
schedules related to this central theme. 


. Hocan, Jonn D. “How To Handle a 


Work Experience Program,” Progres- 
sive Education, XXII (November, 1944), 
21, 23. 

Enumerates eleven important elements of a 
successful work-experience program and 
emphasizes the need for the continuance of 
such a program during the postwar period. 


. Jacosson, Paut B., and Dopps, B. L. 


“Work Experience and Secondary Edu- 
cation,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXVIII (February, 1944), 75-81. 

A report of a conference on work experi- 
ence in secondary schools concerned with 
an attempt to (1) identify the major prob- 
lem areas in the field of work experience 
and (2) determine appropriate policies 
and promising procedures for directing a 
work-experience program. 


. Kunprep, L. W. “The School-Work 


Program in Philadelphia,” American 
School Board Journal, CTX (September, 
1944), 33-34, 75- 

Describes a school work program designed 
primarily to reduce the number of drop- 
outs in the secondary schools of Phila- 
delphia. 
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357. KIRKENDALL, LesTER A. “Correlating 


the Curricular and the Extra-curricu- 
lar,” School Activities, XV (February, 
1944), 187-88. 

Suggests ten ways in which the curriculum 
can profit from, supplement, and reinforce 
the activities of the extra-curriculum. 


. Konorp, A. Ew1ne. “A Student Con- 
ference as an Aid to Better School Gov- 
ernment,” School Activities, XVI (Sep- 
tember, 1944), 6-7, 16. 

Presents a brief outline and organizational 
plan of an interschool conference designed 
to help both faculty advisers and student 
leaders meet the problems of student 
government. 


. LAFFERTY, H. M. “Where School News- 
papers Fall Short,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXXIV (September, 1944), 43-44. 
Emphasizes the need for additional re- 
search in relation to school newspapers 
and identifies some important problems in 
this area which have not been attacked by 
research. 


. LuppEN, WALLACE. “Why Delin- 
quency?” Progressive Education, XXII 
(October, 1944), 26-27, 43. 

Suggests thirteen criteria which may be 
useful as the basis of identifying those chil- 
dren most likely to become delinquent. 


. McCraw, S. “Extra-curricular 
Activities Aid Pupil Adjustment,” Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, XX XVIII 
(October, 1944), 71, 82. 

Calls attention to the advantages of stu- 
dent participation in extra-curriculum 
activities and discusses the contributions 
of a program of student management prac- 
ticed in the Binford Junior High School, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

. McDanr1, J. B. “Evaluating Work- 
Experience Activities,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, XIX 
(March, 1944), 147-52. 

Evaluates the 4-4 plan—four hours of 
work and four hours of school daily—used 
in many of California’s secondary schools. 


Tabulates the results of a survey of opin- 
ions of students, parents, employers, and 
school personnel with respect to this plan. 


. MOELLER, Winton L. “Postwar Plan- 


ning for High School Athletics,”’ Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, CYX (Sep- 
tember, 1944), 31-32. 

Notes certain weaknesses in high-school 
athletic programs and suggests ways of 
improving these programs. 


. Moopy, Harotp L. “‘A High School 


Art Assembly,” Journal of Education, 
CXXVII (September, 1944), 200, 202. 
Holds that high-school art offers the stu- 
dent a constructive program of endeavor 
as demonstrated in an art assembly pro- 
gram planned and presented at the 
Watertown (Massachusetts) High School. 


. NEVERMAN, P. F. “Safety in School 


Athletics,” American School Board 
Journal, CIX (November, 1944), 31- 


39, 

Summarizes the record of Wisconsin’s 
pioneer efforts to reduce the number of 
student injuries incurred through partici- 
pation in high-school athletic programs. 


. PARTRIDGE, E. DEALTON. “7,000 Boy- 


Hours of Farming,” Clearing House, 
XVIII (January, 1944), 288-or. 


Describes a successful plan of summer 
youth employment designed to alleviate 
a critical labor shortage on the farms of 
northern New Jersey. 


. PHELPS, SETH. “Urban High-School 


Boys on the Farm,” School Review, LII 
(May, 1944), 293-98. 

Reports the results of a study which was 
made to determine how successfully 
urban high-school boys adjusted to the 
work experience provided through partici- 
pation in a summer-camp farm project 
conducted by the University High School 
of the University of Chicago. 


. Reapy, I. Epps. “The Public Second- 


ary School and School-Health Edu- 
cation,” High School Journal, XXVII 
(March-April, 1944), 55-57. 
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Calls attention to current deficiencies in 
the public high schools of North Carolina 
with respect to health education and ap- 
peals for a program of state-wide improve- 
ment. 


. REDEFER, F. L. “England’s High- 
School Victory Corps,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXVIII (February, 
1944), 91-04. 

Describes England’s unofficial but ex- 
tensive and well-organized program for 
its youth in wartime. 


. Ricu, Frank M. “What Is Good Ex- 
tra-curricular Work?” Journal of Edu- 
cation, CXXVII (May, 1944), 161-62. 
A discussion of those extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities considered most effective in pre- 
paring youth for life. 


. Roads to Victory. Prepared by Repre- 
sentatives of State Departments of 
Education in the Rocky Mountain 
Area in Co-operation with the Office of 
Price Administration, Region VII. 
Denver 2, Colorado: Information Divi- 
sion, Regional Office of Price Adminis- 
tration (Room 426, Kittredge Building), 
1944. Pp. 54. 

Enumerates the basic wartime economic 
purposes for school programs, considers 
some of the facts relative to the economic 
program, and suggests activities and ma- 
terials for elementary-school, secondary- 
school, and adult education. 


. The Schools and Community Organiza- 
tion. United States Office of Education, 
Education and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet No. 5, 1944. Pp. iv+24. 
Shows how the schools can co-operate 
with other community agencies and can 
participate in wartime community service. 
. Scott, WALTER L. “A Teen Age Rec- 
reation Survey in Long Beach,” Recrea- 
tion, XXXVII (February, 1944), 608- 
13. 

Reports the results of an attempt to im- 
prove the co-ordinated school and munici- 


pal recreation program of Long Beach, 
California, by soliciting opinions of junior 
and senior high school youth regarding 
recreation preferences. 


. “Shall We Have Compulsory Military 


Training after the War?” Parents’ 
Magazine, XIX (November, 1944), 16- 
18. 

A symposium by seventeen men and 
women prominent in our national life re- 
garding the question of postwar com- 
pulsory military training. 


. SHARP, Lioyp B. “Schools Go Out of 


Doors,” School Executive, LXIII (Janu- 
ary, 1944), 24-26. 

Discusses the educational possibilities and 
method of organization of school camps 
in the light of evidence collected with re- 
spect to the Life Camps project. 


. Stimson, HENRY L., and Morrison, 


Henry C. “Should Universal Military 
Training Be Made Obligatory?” Na- 
tion’s Schools, XXXIV (November, 
1944), 26-27. 

The question of compulsory military train- 
ing discussed pro and con by the Secretary 
of War and a leading educator. 


. STUDER, Norman. “Work and the 


School Curriculum,” Childhood Educa- 
tion, XX (January, 10944), 216-10. 
Expresses the view that current emphasis 
on student work experience has vitalized 
the school curriculum. Lists the aims of an 
effective work program and reviews the 
efforts of several schools in this direction. 


. Superintendents’ Opinions on Compul- 


sory Youth Programs. Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association, 
Vol. XXII, No. 4. Washington 6: Re- 
search Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1944. Pp. 131-68. 

Presents the opinions of about thirteen 
hundred school administrators with re- 
spect to the issues and problems involved 
in compulsory military training, points 
out other possible types of programs, and 
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describes selected systems in other coun- 
tries. 

. THomasson, A. L. “School Carnival,” 
Clearing House, XIX (September, 


1944), 40-44. 

Describes the annual school carnival 
sponsored by the Champaign (Illinois) 
Junior High School—an activity that is 
educationally worth while, financially 
profitable, and the outstanding social 
event of the school year. 


. “A Unified Arts Experiment,” School 
Review, LII (September, 1944), 413-19. 
A report by the Unified Arts Committee 
of the Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago on an experiment which was 
undertaken as a departure from customary 
curriculum procedures and which gives 
emphasis to activities that cut across 
several subject fields. 


. WASHBURNE, CARLETON. “Schools and 
Co-operatives,” School Activities, XVI 
(September and October, 1944), 10-13, 
47-48. 


Presents some concrete illustrations of how 
experience in the various aspects of the 
co-operative movement is being provided 
for youth under widely differing conditions 


383. 


—in some of the elementary and secondary 
schools of South America and in the schools 
of Winnetka, Illinois. 


. “What of Compulsory Military Train- 


ing?” Nation’s Schools, XX XIII (Jan- 
uary, 1944), 23. 

Reports the results of a questionnaire sent 
to one thousand superintendents regard- 
ing the problem of postwar military train- 
ing. 


“What about Graduating Exercises?” 
Nation’s Schools, XX XIII (April, 1944), 
25. 

Tabulates the results of a questionnaire 
sent to five hundred representative school 
administrators on whether high-school 
and junior-college graduating exercises 
should be emphasized or minimized during 
the third year of war. 


. “What about Summer Recreation?” 


Nation’s Schools, XX XIII (May, 1944), 
25. 

Summarizes the views of a group of repre- 
sentative school administrators with re- 
spect to the use of school facilities for rec- 
reational purposes during the summer va- 
cation. 
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Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


TEACHER TRAINING IN LIBERAL-ARTS 
CoLLEGES.—Under the auspices of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools and with the support of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, a co-operative study 
of ways of improving teacher-training pro- 
grams in liberal-arts colleges has recently 
been completed. It was prompted by the 
earlier report of a committee on the Sub- 
ject-Matter Preparation of Secondary- 


School Teachers. The report! of this study, 
which is distributed by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, should be of value to all teachers in 
liberal-arts colleges. 

In view of the fact that 85 per cent of our 
young people do not go beyond secondary 
school, it is imperative that they receive the 


best possible instruction during their school 
life. Therefore, the college which sends out 
45-90 per cent of its graduates as teachers 
has the responsibility of providing an ade- 
quate training program for these future 
teachers. 

In order to secure a suitable selection of 
colleges to participate in the study, invita- 
tions were sent to the 205 independent 
liberal-arts colleges in the North Central As- 
sociation area. Twenty-eight colleges were 
selected from the list of 80 indicating a de- 
sire to participate, and the project began in 
1940. A local director was chosen for each 
institution, and a six-week summer workshop 
was conducted at the University of Minne- 
sota to acquaint the directors with the pur- 


* Russell M. Cooper and Collaborators of 28 
Colleges, Better Colleges—Better Teachers. Pub- 
lished by the North Central Association Com- 
mittee on the Preparation of High School Teach- 
ers in Colleges of Liberal Arts. New York: Dis- 
tributed by the Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. viii+ 
168. $1.25. 


poses and the procedures of the study. With 
the assistance of Dr. Russell Cooper, secre- 
tary of the committee and co-ordinator of 
the study, each director set up his own pro- 
gram in light of the offerings and the re- 
sources of his own institution. 

The first task confronting the colleges 
was the formulation of aims and objectives. 
This task was accomplished in various ways, 
but in most of the schools the entire faculty 
participated in the discussion. In a few insti- 
tutions the students and alumni assisted. 
The stimulating effect of co-operative effort 
was evident among the faculty members. 

After the formulation of statements of 
aims and objectives, the problem of the cur- 
riculum was attacked. Consideration was 
given to the amount of teaching to be de- 
voted to general education and the time at 
which these courses should be offered, as 
well as to the amount and the place of pro- 
fessional training in the student’s total pro- 
gram. This consideration led to divisional 
groupings of departments in order to pro- 
vide a broader background of training for 
prospective teachers. Comprehensive exami- 
nations were given greater emphasis to meet 
the needs of students. Wartime acceleration 
and intensive study plans brought about a 
change from the semester to the quarter sys- 
tem in some institutions in order to offer all- 
year educational activity. An evaluation of 
the instructional program was a prominent 
feature of the study. 

A concomitant outcome of the project 
was the improvement of instruction in the 
colleges. Individualized instruction was 
stressed and democratic methods were em- 
ployed more often than previously. Place- 
ment tests and optional class attendance 
were introduced in connection with the proj- 
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ect. These practices helped to relax the 
rigidity of the college and to place more re- 
sponsibility on the student. Undergraduate 
research and honors courses were studied. In 
some schools an appraisal of instruction was 
carried on with encouraging results. 

The personnel program was improved by 
provisions for securing more information on 
the individual students through tests and in- 
ventories. Better training for counselors and 
the improvement of techniques were encour- 
aged. More effective direction of student par- 
ticipation in extra-curriculum activities was 
stimulated. 

Mainly concerned with the preparation of 
teachers, the study brought about an integra- 
tion of education courses. Methods courses, 
student teaching, observation, and guidance 
of prospective teachers received more atten- 
tion. 

The enthusiasm with which this study 
was undertaken by the participating colleges 
indicates that the faculties of these institu- 
tions are interested in teacher education. 


Though the grant of funds from the General 
Education Board has expired, the study is 
being continued by the participating insti- 
tutions on their own responsibility. 

This report will be of particular interest 
to college administrators seeking to improve 
their programs of teacher preparation. 


Orvin T. RICHARDSON 
University of Chicago 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING BY PARTICIPA- 
TION.—Among our accepted American ideals 
responsible citizenship is likely to be ac- 
corded high rank. We are generally willing 
to admit, however, that the actual realiza- 
tion of this ideal is not prevalent enough, and 
it becomes increasingly urgent that educa- 
tors mobilize the resources of the schools to 
overcome this deficiency in our way of life. 
At this moment in world history this nation 
is looked to by many peoples to bear the 
torch of world citizenship, and more and 
more we feel the conviction that we must as- 
sume much responsibility for the mainte- 
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nance of right relations between nations 
through some form of international organi- 
zation. We are, therefore, more obligated 
than ever before to train successfully our 
people in the arts of democratic citizenship. 

The development during recent years of 
school government associations and student 
councils has provided us with a suitable set- 
ting for the training of our younger Ameri- 
cans in citizenship responsibility. The teach- 
ers and administrators sponsoring such ac- 
tivities do not, however, have an easy task. 
Little specific professional training has been 
available, and the pertinent literature in 
book form has not been extensive. A recent 
book? by one of the more prominent and 
widely experienced workers in this field will 
help to meet a real need. The author’s treat- 
ment of his subject is broader than the ex- 
pression “student council” would indicate, 
as this term is generally understood. “‘Stu- 
dent participation in school control” would 
perhaps reveal more adequately the author’s 
concept of the function of the student organ- 
ization which he describes. 

The author states that his purpose is ‘“‘to 
define the ideals and the place of student par- 
ticipation, to establish justifiable principles, 
and to provide definite suggestions for its 
organization, administration, procedures, 
and activities” (p. viii). Chapters are de- 
voted specifically to the origin, development, 
objectives, and underlying principles of stu- 
dent participation; types of councils; council 
initiation; constitution and by-laws; nomi- 
nation and election procedures; internal or- 
ganization; activities and projects; council 
sponsors; evaluation of councils; and stu- 
dent courts. There is also a lengthy and valu- 
able chapter on the financial administration 
of school activities, but this chapter does not 
seem to be functionally related to the book 
as a whole. 

The author constantly “accentuates the 
positive,” as, for instance, when he insists 


* Harry C. McKown, The Student Council. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1944. 
Pp. xii+352. $2.50. 
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that the school council’s principal job is con- 
struction, not trouble-shooting or serving as 
a disciplinary body. He favors the develop- 
ment of a sense of responsibility rather than 
mere dependence on authority and suggests 
that student energy be expended on the pro- 
gram rather than on the governmental ma- 
chinery. 

McKown considers it a fair criticism that 
most student councils are overorganized. 
Effectiveness combined with simplicity is 
not easy to achieve in the development of 
any social mechanism, and the introduction 
of complicated school governmental schemes 
is a common error. It is recommended that a 
school council be developed out of the unique 
school situation and be as organically related 
to it as possible. Adaptations or outright 
imitations of city, state, or national govern- 
mental structures usually result in too much 
complexity. 

The chapter on evaluating the student 
council may prove disappointing if the read- 
er wishes to learn about results already 


achieved by the student-participation move- 
ment in general or in particular schools. The 
author does, however, tell why, how, when, 
and by whom evaluation should be carried 


on. 
This book should be useful in connection 
with the development of school councils at 
levels ranging all the way from the upper ele- 
mentary school to college and university. It 
is not needlessly cluttered up with identified 
practices of individual schools. It is com- 
prehensive enough to serve as a guide for the 
whole procedure of organization and is well 
enough organized to be used as a handbook. 
There are more than two hundred references, 
and the index is adequate. This book is the 
type that should be in the possession of every 
school official. It will be useful even to the 
more autocratic administrators because 
there is much in this volume that will help 
them to be more benevolent in their despot- 

ism. 
Perry T. OLSON 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Tue Story oF Latin AMERICA.—Misin- 
formation, vague suspicion, and unsavory 
mistrust of our Latin-American neighbors 
are gradually being replaced by factual 
knowledge, understanding, tolerance, and 
sympathy, and authors in the field of social 
science are producing textbooks which work 
to improve those desirable mutual relation- 
ships with our neighbors to the south. 
Knowledge of our past mistakes and con- 
tinued effort to convince our neighbors of our 


sincere wish to co-operate will do much 


to develop the greatly desired hemispheric 
solidarity and make us a “family of nations.” 
The pictured story of four and a half cen- 
turies of Latin America is told in nine parts 
in a recent textbook" for young Americans. 

While first viewing the countries from the 
air, Parts 1, 2, and 3 vividly present back- 
grounds of geographical influences, history, 
early civilization, and Spanish colonization. 

Geographical groupings are treated in 
Parts 4-8. Mexico, the nine small Caribbean 
republics, Bolivar’s republics, and the three 
nations of temperate South America are de- 
lineated in a most interesting and informa- 
tive style. 

In each division there are from four to 
seven chapters describing the occupations, 
the government, the economic status, the 
social customs, and the religious life of the 
people of the several countries. For example, 
Part 7 deals with the three nations of temper- 
ate South America in six chapters, with titles 
as follows: “Changing Chile Takes Her Place 
among Democratic Nations,” “Chileans De- 
velop Their Resources and Improve the Lot 
of Their Workers,” “We Visit Argentina and 
the Argentines,” “Argentina Grows from a 
Primitive Land into a Rich and Progressive 
Nation,” “Port, Pampa, and Provinces Play 
a Part in Argentina’s Life and Customs,” 
and “Paraguay and Uruguay Are South 
America’s Smallest Countries.” 


* Harriett McCune Brown and Helen Miller 
Bailey, under the editorship of Clarence H. Har- 
ing, Our Latin American Neighbors. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944. Pp. viii+472. $2.20. 
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Strong emphasis on the book’s theme, 
“The Good Neighbors Work Together to- 
ward a Finer Civilization and Permanent 
Peace,” concludes the book in Part 9. 

Maps, pictures, self-tests, suggestions for 
further studies, and suggested activities are 
a concluding part of each chapter. A compre- 
hensive list of selected readings is followed 
by a very useful Index, Guide to Pronuncia- 
tion, and Glossary. 

Because of its excellent format, timely in- 
troduction to the Latin-American nations 
from the air, simple presentation of an ex- 
ceedingly important topic, and apt illustra- 
tions, the volume provides a valuable social- 
studies textbook or supplementary reader at 
the junior high school level. 

CHARLES W. HoLt 


Seymour Junior High School 
Blue Island, Illinois 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS. 
—One of the primary purposes of the extra- 
curriculum in the secondary schools is to pro- 
vide developmental experiences for students 
having special interests and abilities. The 
school assembly serves the additional pur- 
pose of entertainment or stimulation of 
worth-while interests on behalf of the entire 
student body. Dramatic presentations are 
one of the effective means of achieving both 
of these objectives. An appropriate selection 
of twelve plays' based on inspirational 
themes has been published in convenient 
form for use in assembly programs. 

Each of these plays is focused on a hu- 
man-interest incident in the life of one of the 


Bernard J. Reines, For Country and Man- 
kind: Twelve Plays about Dreams That Came 
True. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 
1944. Pp. x+242. $2.25. 
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contributors to the advancement of the life 
and the culture of modern times. The roster 
includes such names as Mark Twain, Benja- 
min Franklin, Clara Barton, Thomas A. 
Edison, and Louis Pasteur. There is at least 
one distinguished personage from each of the 
fields of literature, journalism, medicine, 
science, invention, natural history, educa- 
tion, statesmanship, and humanitarianism. 
The climactic incident on which the play is 
based emphasizes an experience or influence 
which proved to be a turning-point in the 
making of a great career. Several of the plays 
included in this selection are appropriate for 
use in connection with the usual anniversary 
celebrations or with one of the special weeks 
commonly observed in the schools, such as 
Book Week or National Art Week. 

Amateur presentation of the plays is 
facilitated by the instructions given with re- 
spect to costumes, properties, settings, and 
lighting. While the absolute requirements of 
staging are simple, being suitable in some in- 
stances for classroom presentation, there are 
suggestions for more elaborate setting if de- 
sired. The timing of the majority of the plays 
ranges from twenty-five to thirty-five min- 
utes. A few can be presented in fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and single scenes from the 
longer plays may easily be shown in classes 
in English, journalism, or science as a class 
project. Permission for stage performances 
of the plays is accorded to schools or to other 
amateur groups without payment of royalty. 

This volume provides a splendid selection 
of inspirational themes of strong appeal to 
youth. It will be serviceable to teachers and 
students in planning a desirable series of as- 
sembly programs from year to year. 


NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 
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